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The  confidence  of  the 
people  of  New  England 


in  Shuman  clothes  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  during  the  past  year, 
in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  merchan¬ 
dising  conditions. 

Our  increasing  business  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
New  England  people  know  that  Shuman  Clothes  are 
dependable  and  reliable.  Profit  has  been  sacrificed 
to  bring  our  clothes  to  a  lower  price  level.  All  wool, 
made  in  Shuman  shops  (thus  eliminating  the  mid¬ 
dleman’s  profit)  of  the  best  tailoring,  Shuman 
Clothes  stand  pre-eminent  as  masterpieces  of 
modern  clothes-craft.  College  men  know  Shuman 
Clothes  give  maximum  value  at  a  minimum  price. 
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How  is  a  Wireless 
Message  Received? 

EVERY  incandescent  lamp  has  a  filament.  Mount  a  metal  plate 
on  a  wire  in  the  lamp  near  the  filament.  A  current  leaps  the 
'  space  between  the  filament  and  the  plate  when  the  filament  glows. 

Edison  first  observed  this  phenomenon  in  1883.  Hence  it  was 
called  the  “Edison  effect.” 

Scientists  long  studied  the  “effect”  but  they  could  not  explain  it 
satisfactorily.  Now,  after  years  of  experimenting  with  Crookes  tubes, 
X-ray  tubes  and  radium,  it  is  known  that  the  current  that  leaps  across 
is  a  stream  of  “electrons” — exceedingly  minute  particles  negatively 
charged  with  electricity. 

These  electrons  play  an  important  part  in  wireless  communication. 
When  a  wire  grid  is  interposed  between  the  filament  and  the  plate  and 
charged  positively,  the  plate  is  aided  in  drawing  electrons  across;  but 
when  the  grid  is  charged  negatively  it  drives  back  the  electrons.  A 
very  small  charge  applied  to  the  grid,  as  small  as  that  received  from  a 
feeble  wireless  wave,  is  enough  to  vary  the  electron  stream. 

So  the  grid  in  the  tube  enables  a  faint  wireless  impulse  to  control 
the  very  much  greater  amount  of  energy  in  the  flow  of  electrons,  and 
so  radio  signals  too  weak  to  be  perceived  by  other  means  become  per¬ 
ceptible  by  the  effects  that  they  produce.  Just  as  the  movement  of 
a  throttle  controls  a  great  locomotive  in  motion,  so  a  wireless  wave,  by 
means  of  the  grid,  affects  the  powerful  electron  stream. 

All  this  followed  from  studying  the  mysterious  “Edison  effect” — 
a  purely  scientific  discovery. 

No  one  can  foresee  what  results  will  follow  from  research  in  pure 
science.  Sooner  or  later  the  world  must  benefit  practically  from  the 
discovery  of  new  facts. 

For  this  reason  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  are  concerned  as  much  with  investigations  in  pure  science  as 
they  are  with  the  improvement  of  industrial  processes  and  products. 
They,  too,  have  studied  the  “Edison  effect”  scientifically.  The  result 
has  been  a  new  form  of  electron  tube,  known  as  the  “pliotron”,  a  type 
of  X-ray  tube  free  from  the  vagaries  of  the  old  tube;  and  the  “kene- 
tron”,  which  is  called  by  electrical  engineers  a  “rectifier”  because  it 
has  the  property  of  changing  an  alternating  into  a  direct  current. 

All  these  improvements  followed  because  the  Research  Laboratories 
try  to  discover  the  “  how  ”  of  things.  Pure  science  always  justifies  itself. 
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LITTLE  FELLOW 


1 


OU’RE  so  tiny,  little  fellow,  with  eyes 

That  speak  of  wisdom  from  their  blue. 

You’re  so  small,  you  hear  the  flowers’  sighs 
So  near  the  soft,  brown  earth  are  you. 

Does  the  mayflow’r  love  the  mossy  glen? 

And  evergreen  the  woodland  floor? 

Thy  secrets,  curly  head!  Bridge  for  men 
The  span  to  that  forgotten  lore. 

Tell  me — you  be  the  story  teller — of  lands 
O’er  the  seas  of  make-believe 
Where  goblins  dwell,  where  hide  the  elfin  bands. 

Her  magic  spell  bid  Fancy  weave. 

Little  fellow!  from  earth  I’ve  grown  away. 

Vain  fool,  I  seek  the  morrow’s  dawn 
Beyond  the  grim  horizon  of  today, 

And  seeking,  yearn  for  what  is  gone. 


— John  F.  Carey. 


SINN  FEIN 


INN  FEIN  as  a  crystallized  movement  owes  its  greatest 
impetus  to  Arthur  Griffith.  Yet  he  has  seen  most  of 
the  great  leaders  who  followed  after  him  pay  for  their 
devotion  with  their  lives,  while  he  himself  has  gone 
unharmed.  Today  he  awaits  in  his  cell  the  decision 
of  a  British  court-martial  on  the  worth  of  his  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  cause  of  Irish  liberty. 

In  1903,  when  Griffith  published  his  Resurrection  of  Hungary , 
the  country  offered  little  encouragement  to  the  men  who  saw  in 
unqualified  independence  alone  the  fulfilment  of  Ireland’s  destiny. 
Famine  and  persecution  had  bled  the  country  white.  Then  Catho¬ 
lic  Emancipation  came  as  a  hard-won  concession  from  England,  and 
the  co-operative  movement  in  agriculture  opened  the  way  to  com¬ 
parative  prosperity  for  the  farmers.  English  control  had  consist¬ 
ently  crushed  every  manifestation  of  national  ideals  until  even  the 
schools  were  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  “murderers  of  the  soul  of 
Ireland.”  Over  in  London,  the  British  Government  was  acting  the 
loquacious  sleiglit-of-hand  artist  with  John  Redmond  as  the  cred¬ 
ulous  countryman,  trying  to  tell  which  shell  covered  the  Home  Rule 
pea.  Meanwhile  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  were  content  to 
watch  the  game  passively,  loathe  to  risk  the  comforts  of  peace  by 
nationalist  activity. 

The  founding  of  the  Gaelic  League,  however,  ten  years  before 
had  offered  to  those  who  still  cherished  almost  forgotten  traditions 
an  efficient,  if  unusual  lever  with  which  to  work.  The  purpose  of 
the  League  was  the  revival  of  native  language  and  customs,  and 
the  study  and  propagation  of  Celtic  literature.  With  some,  the 
motto  of  the  movement  was  “Art  for  Art’s  sake”;  but  others  made 
it  “Art  for  Ireland’s  sake,”  with  Dark  Rosaleen  as  their  patron 
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The  members  of  the  Fabre  Club  desire  to  express  hereby, 
their  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  consented  to  lecture  before  them.  To  the 
Mendel  Club  of  Holy  Cross  College,  the  Fabre  Club  is  in¬ 
debted  in  many  ways- 
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saint,  and  sang  of  the  glories  not  only  of  the  past,  but  of  the  future 
with  a  free  Ireland  as  their  goal. 

Arthur  Griffith  offered  these  patriots  a  practical  means  of 
furthering  their  aims.  In  the  history  of  Hungary,  after  its  con¬ 
quest  by  Austria,  he  found  a  striking  parallel  to  Ireland’s  case  and 
recommended  for  his  country  the  same  action  which  had  proved 
successful  in  Central  Europe.  By  adapting  the  means  that  had  won 
autonomy  for  the  Hungarians  he  sought  unqualified  separation  for 
Ireland. 

There  was  no  indefiniteness  about  the  program.  Its  immedi¬ 
ate  purpose  was  to  inspire  England  with  the  realization  that  her 
government  of  Ireland  was  self-detrimental.  Instead  of  a  gold-mine 
for  its  exploiters,  Ireland  would  become  an  expensive  burden  that 
would  be  dropped  at  last  out  of  pure  disgust.  It  was  a  doctrine 
of  passive  resistance  with  bloodshed  as  a  last  resort. 

The  policy  was  to  regard  the  British  government  as  non¬ 
existent  as  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned.  Specifically,  it  ignored 
the  courts  wherever  the  judges  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the 
British  Empire, — all  law  suits  being  settled  by  citizens  of  the  Irish 
nation.  It  denied  the  duty  and  hindered  when  possible  the  payment 
of  any  tax  destined  for  the  English  treasury.  It  called  for  the 
withdrawing  from  Parliament  of  the  Irish  representation,  and  in 
general  a  universal  political  and  economic  boycott  of  England 
was  designed. 

England  was  regarded  in  the  status  of  a  foreign  invader  in  a 
country  which  had  never  forfeited  its  sovereignty.  The  principles 
themselves  were  not  peculiar  to  Hungary,  for  Dean  Swift  himself 
had  advocated  the  economic  boycott  as  the  only  solution  for  Ire¬ 
land’s  condition.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Lalor  and  Mitchel 
proposed  the  same  action.  Mitchel  declared  that  any  program 
leading  towards  separation  “must  develop  not  one  sole  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  out  to  the  end,  but  three  or  four  of  the  possible  and  probable 
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series  of  events  which  may  evidently  lead  to  the  result.  It  must 
show  (for  one  way)  how  a  parliamentary  campaign,  conducted  hon¬ 
estly  and  boldly,  might  bring  the  state  of  public  business  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  such  a  position  that  repeal  will  be  the  only  solution;  for 
another  way  how  systematic  passive  opposition  to  and  contempt 
of  law  might  be  carried  out  through  a  thousand  details,  so  as  vir¬ 
tually  to  supersede  English  dominion  here  and  to  make  the  mere 
repealing  of  statutes  an  immaterial  formality  (this  I  may  observe, 
is  my  way)  ;  and  for  a  third  way  how,  in  the  event  of  a  European 
war,  a  strong  national  party  in  Ireland  could  grasp  the  occasion 
to  do  the  work  instantly  ...  It  should  also  show  how  and  to 
what  extent  all  these  methods  of  operation  might  be  combined.” 

An  essential  requisite  for  the  success  of  such  a  movement  was 
general  co-operation  throughout  the  country.  Because  of  the 
apathetic  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  Griffith  seemed  to 
face  a  hopeless  task.  However,  he  enlisted  a  company  of  ardent 
workers  who  knew  but  one  ideal — independence, — and  were  tireless 
in  their  efforts. 

As  the  medium  of  expression  for  the  movement,  Griffith  edited 
the  United  Irishman,  afterwards  Sinn  Fein.  He  threw  its  columns 
open  to  all  the  writers,  of  the  Celtic  Renascence,  including  those  who 
disagreed  with  him  politically.  His  editorials,  however,  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  exposition  of  the  principles  he  sponsored,  and  especially 
in  urging  on  the  people  the  necessity  of  co-operation  for  the  good 
of  Ireland.  As  the  movement  developed,  this  striving  for  the  eradi¬ 
cation  of  sectional  bickerings  and  petty  jealousies  became  its  chief 
characteristic,  with  the  economic  boycott  a  secondary  consideration. 

Sinn  Fein  means  literally,  “We  ourselves,”  as  nearly  as  it  can 
be  translated.  It  is  more  than  a  merely  economic  movement:  it 
is  a  national  philosophy,  a  way  of  thinking.  “Our  country  for  our¬ 
selves”  is  its  watchword,  and  it  teaches  the  necessity  of  self-reliance, 
of  independence,  of  self-development.  Concretely,  it  drew  from 
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history  the  lesson  that  to  wait  for  relief  from  England  was  to  wait 
for  the  Final  Judgment,  and  that  Ireland’s  only  hope  was  in  regen¬ 
eration  from  within. 

Because  of  the  outcome  of  all  other  attempts  of  any  nature 
against  England,  and  because  of  the  present  industrial  and  social 
conditions,  as  we  have  seen,  the  movement  had  little  popular  appeal. 
It  was  carried  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  mainly  by  a 
group  of  young  men,  scholars  and  writers  undaunted  b^  temporary 

failure. 

The  outbreak  of  war  changed  the  entire  situation.  The  form  in 
which  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  finally  passed,  and  then  the  sudden 
indefinite  postponement  of  its  operation  showed  the  most  gullible 
of  Redmond’s  constituents  to  how  slight  a  degree  the  English  had 
lost  their  cunning.  Now  Ireland’s  century-old  oppressor  was  fighting 
for  her  life.  To  be  sure  a  few  hundred  thousand  Irish  youths  rallied 
to  her  aid,  but  there  was  nothing  whole-hearted  nor  unanimous  about 
it.  The  fact  that  the  Irish  were  not  in  the  mood  to  fight  against 
England  did  not  impel  all  of  them  to  fight  for  her.  When  conscrip¬ 
tion  was  later  proposed,  the  Irish  were  even  more  hostile  to  it  than 
the  English  mobs,  and  surely  with  more  right.  Ireland  had  had 
nothing  to  say  of  the  declaration  of  war,  let  alone  the  conscription 

act. 

The  Rising  of  Easter  Week  was  not  strictly  sponsored  by  Sinn 
Fein,  but  received  its  support  and  sanction.  The  consequent  blood¬ 
shed  did  not  indicate  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  passive 
resistance,  for  the  call  to  arms  had  always  been  countenanced, 
though  only  as  a  last  resort.  The  time  was  ripe  for  anotliei  glorious 
expression  of  national  ideals,  for  England  was  embroiled  with 
Germany,  and  the  Ulster  Volunteers  had  by  their  parading  given 
the  Republican  Army  added  reason  for  its  existence.  Pei  haps, 
however,  they  reckoned  without  their  host,  for  although  the  1 1  ench 
Army  was  in  dire  straits  at  the  time,  an  immense  army  of  British 
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soldiers  who  were  still  in  camps  in  England  were  poured  into  Ire¬ 
land  within  ten  days. 

Even  in  defeat  the  Rising  was  a  glorious  success.  Another 
generation  laid  its  sacrifice  on  the  country’s  altar,  and  Ireland’s 
sovereignty  was  once  more  asserted  by  a  protest  in  blood.  As  if  to 
add  lustre  to  the  offering,  it  included  many  of  the  greatest  minds 
in  the  nation,  and  the  best  of  her  youth.  “What  have  I  done  to 
merit  dying  for  Ireland?”  murmured  Padraic  Pearse  as  he  was 
led  before  the  firing-squad. 

The  practical  consequences  of  the  Rising  were  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  provisional  Republican  Government,  since  made 
permanent.  The  theory  became  a  fact,  and  the  idealists  were  given 
a  tangible,  if  not  complete,  fulfilment  of  their  dreams. 

Since  then,  the  four  years’  campaign  of  butchery  by  the  saviors 
of  Belgium  has  accomplished  more  than  all  the  eloquence  and  ardour 
of  Sinn  Fein  could  have  hoped  to  attain.  They  have  forced  the  Irish 
into  a  solid  mass  behind  their  Republic,  supporting  it  at  the  cost 
of  their  homes  and  their  lives.  Only  since  the  Rising  has  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  boycott  received  the  unanimous  support  it 
needs.  Elections  are  held,  not  for  Parliament,  but  for  Dail  Eireann, 
which  in  spite  of  its  secret  sessions  is  the  only  legislative  body  for 
Ireland. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  youth  is  at  the 
forefront  of  the  movement.  With  all  their  buoyant  optimism,  their 
untarnished  ideals,  their  indifference  to  personal  sacrifice,  they 
have  brought  a  new  element  into  the  struggle.  They  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  accept  extermination  of  the  race  rather  than  compromise 
on  the  liberty  of  Ireland,  but  they  are  a  singing  as  well  as  fighting 
army.  While  they  hate  the  English  Government  they  can  laugh  at 
it  as  well,  and  its  minions  are  ridiculed  and  despised  but  never 
feared. 

To  the  advent  of  youth  into  the  councils  of  the  Republican 
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movement  can  be  credited  much  of  the  success  it  has  enjoyed.  And 
surely  Ireland’s  destiny  never  seemed  nearer  to  fulfilment  than  now. 
Her  conqueror  is  powerful,  of  course,  but  she  has  never  been  weak, 
and  the  Irish  are  fighting  today  as  they  have  not  fought  in  years. 
May  our  own  United  States  soon  extend  the  gallant  race  the  helping 
hand  of  recognition. 


Arthur  T.  Joyce. 


SONNET 


T  sunset’s  golden  glow  at  close  of  day, 

I  sit  among  the  ruffled  plumes  of  night, 

Where  yellow-skirted  water-spirits  light 
Dance  on  the  placid  bosom  of  the  bay. 

A  solemn-breathing  barque  that  melts  away 
In  night-clouds,  burns  like  a  banner  bright; 

And  Helian  falling  fuses  in  his  flight 
The  silken  sea  and  sky  in  glitt’ring  gray. 

My  soul !  were  that  the  barque  of  hungry  Death, 
Set  sail  for  Heaven’s  bright  Eternity; 

And  were  thy  mortal  veil  and  muffled  breath 
At  sunset  rent,  how  would  it  fare  with  thee ! 

“  ’T would  fare  thee  well,”  the  rising  ripple  saith ; 
And  “Well!”  assents  the  unhorizoned  sea. 


— Everett  J.  Ford. 
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IGHT  settled  on  the  great  city,  intensifying,  rather  than 
tempering,  the  humidity  which  had  marked  the  day. 
Along  the  crowded  sidewalks,  in  the  dark  doorways,  on 
the  cluttered  curbings,  sat  the  Ghetto.  Aged  and 
young  were  there,  the  sires  stroking  their  flowing 
beards  and  speaking  their  guttural  speech  with  other 
sires ;  shirt  sleeves,  hooked  noses,  hungry  eyes  were  the  racial  stamp 
of  each  one.  Behind  them,  always  at  a  respectful  distance,  never 
daring  to  interrupt  the  weighty  conversation  of  their  lords,  sat  the 
women.  These  were  the  grandames,  capped  with  black  wigs;  the 
stamp  of  Russian  aggression  still  upon  their  wrinkled  faces;  the 
middle-aged  housewives,  rolling  and  bulging  with  layers  of  fat,  and 
lastly  the  children;  dirty,  half  clad,  screaming,  gesticulating, 
squabbling,  in  their  play. 

The  arc  lights  illuminated  the  squalid  street,  with  its  inky  pools 
of  stagnant  water;  the  scarred  sides  of  the  houses,  the  dingy,  ill¬ 
smelling  stores  with  their  grotesque  Yiddish  signs.  By  no  word, 
or  costume,  or  sign  could  one  distinctly  prove  that  he  was  in 
America.  The  speech  was  culled  from  the  alleys  of  Berlin,  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  harshened  in  the  purlieus 
of  Budapest.  The  costumes  were  in  the  cosmopolitan  order  of  disar¬ 
ray,  brought  about  by  sickening  heat.  The  signs,  (we  must  always 
return  to  the  signs)  over  the  doorways,  on  the  store  windows;  even 
the  lettering  on  the  scraps  of  paper  that  littered  the  sidewalks, 
might  be  found  identically  the  same  from  Moscow  to  London  and 
thence  on  to  Moscow  again.  There  were  no  young  men  or  women  in 
the  throng.  Perhaps  they  were  taking  their  Saturday  nights’  pleas¬ 
ure  in  a  more  American  fashion,  far  from  the  alleys  of  the  quarter. 
At  any  rate,  they  were  unseen. 
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At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  street,  near  the  juncture  where 
it  rudely  pushed  its  arm  into  the  babble  of  little  Italy,  close  flanked 
itself  by  the  last  boundary  of  Chinatown,  was  a  shop,  owned  and 
occupied  by  one  bearded  Abraham  Rabinovitz.  Abraham  dealt  in 
everything.  His  store  was  an  indescribable  jumble  of  old  brass, 
chairs,  clothing,  musical  instruments,  copper  boilers  and  stoves. 
One  could  easily  assume  that  this  place  of  business  was  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  for  all  the  loot  that  could  be  dragged  from  the  attics  and 
cellars  of  the  Bowery.  Abraham  and  his  wife  sat  in  the  entrance 
of  the  store,  the  former  in  a  chair,  the  latter  on  a  crate.  Her  lord 
was  smoking  a  Russian  cigaret,  she  was  silently  staring  across  the 
street  towards  the  resplendent  Neopolitan  ice-cream  parlor  of 
Anthony  Salvatti.  As  she  gazed,  a  boy  emerged  from  the  emporium, 
holding  a  small  ice-cream  cone  in  each  hand,  and  darted  over  the 
thoroughfare  towards  them. 

Arriving,  he  presented  the  cone  in  his  left  hand  to  the  woman 
and  dropped  three  pennies  into  the  hand  of  the  man.  Then  he  sat 
on  the  low  step  at  their  feet  and  proceeded  to  regale  himself  with 
the  icy  delectable.  Even  the  first  glimpse  of  David  Rabinovitz 
always  inspired  wonderment  to  the  onlooker,  as  to  how  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  where  he  was.  Not  the  smallest  trace  of  the  Jew  could 
be  found  in  his  face.  His  dark  hair  swept  back  from  his  high  white 
forehead  in  a  proud  crest ;  his  brows,  thin  and  long,  rose  in  crescent 
arches  over  his  intense  blue  eyes.  His  nose  was  aquiline,  and  im¬ 
parted  a  sense  of  delicacy  and  refinement  to  his  features.  His  jaw, 
long  and  prominent,  lent  an  aspect  of  strength  and  will  power  to 
his  face.  He  was  at  least  thirteen  years  old,  and  his  lean  wiry  form 
was  beginning  to  give  promise  of  a  tall  elegant  figure.  This  was 
his  make-up,  as  surprising  in  the  Ghetto  as  the  proverbial  rose  in 
the  desert. 

Abraham  removed  the  cigaret  from  his  mouth  and  spoke: 

“David,  you  must  go  to  Kadah  tomorrow.” 
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“No,  I  don’t  want  to.”  The  boy’s  accent  was  surprisingly  clear. 
There  was  no  harshness  there. 

“But  you  must.  All  Jews  must  learn  to  speak  Hebrew,  as  our 
fathers  did  in  Egypt.” 

“I  hate  Hebrew ;  I  don’t  want  to  go.” 

“But  you  must  not  hate  Hebrew,  it  is  the  language  of  our 
people.” 

“I  hate  our  peoj)le”  The  blue  eyes  were  flashing  now. 

“David !”  ejaculated  the  man,  “I  will  beat  you  if  you  talk  this 
way.” 

“Go  ahead  and  beat  me;  I  won’t  learn  Hebrew.” 

“Ach,  the  boy  is  crazy.”  This  came  resignedly  from  Abraham. 

David  finished  his  ice-cream  cone,  lapped  his  lips  suggestively, 
looked  coolly  at  Abraham,  then  spoke. 

“Father,  have  we  ever  been  to  Picadilly?” 

Abraham  did  not  move  for  a  moment,  then  answered  slowly. 

“Yes,  I  think  we  have.” 

“I  knew  it,”  said  the  boy  triumphantly.  “Yesterday,  when  we 
were  learning  geography  in  school,  there  was  a  picture  of  a  street  in 
Picadilly  in  the  book.  I  knew  I  had  been  there.  But  when,  Father?” 

“Oh,  years  ago.” 

“How  big  was  I?” 

“Just  a  baby.” 

“Was  mother  there?” 

“No — I  mean  yes.” 

“Were  you,  mother?”  This  to  the  woman. 

“Yes.” 

“What  were  we  doing  there?” 

“What  are  we  doing  here?”  shrugged  Abraham. 

“But  wasn’t  there  a  hospital  there  somewhere?  Sometimes  I 
remember  a  big  room  full  of  clean  white  beds.” 

“No,  there  is  no  hospital  in  Picadilly.” 
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“That’s  funny.” 

Silence  settled  upon  the  group.  A  significant  glance  passed 
between  the  old  couple. 

“David,  go  to  bed.” 

“All  right.” 

The  youngster  rose  and  stalked  into  the  shop.  He  passed 
warily  by  the  heaps  of  furniture,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  flat 
in  the  rear,  when  he  paused  suddenly,  looked  to  the  entrance  where 
the  old  couple  were  silhouetted  against  the  light,  then  crept  cau¬ 
tiously  towards  a  large  box  that  stood  in  the  corner.  On  top  of  the 
box  were  several  specimens  of  battered  plaster  statuary,  very  dusty 
and  very  much  begrimed.  There  were  cherubs  gazing  raptly 
towards  the  ceiling,  coquettish  cupids  and  several  stern  Indians. 
David  reached  over  the  heads  of  this  throng,  and  extracted  from  the 
rear  the  small  bust  of  a  man.  He  took  it  tenderly  in  his  arms  and 
tiptoed  to  a  window  where  he  might  see  it  better.  He  held  it  to 
the  light  and  gazed  long  and  thoughtfully  at  the  face  carved  in  the 
stone.  It  was  his  own,  line  for  line,  feature  for  feature,  the  hair, 
the  jaw,  the  nose,  were  identical  with  those  of  David  Rabinovitz. 
It  was  almost  as  though  he  had  been  suddenly  frozen  into  stone  and 
his  ghost  was  surveying  this  work  of  transubstantiation.  A  won¬ 
dering,  a  longing  look  crept  into  the  eyes  of  the  boy  as  he  stood 
there.  Who  owned  this  stone  face  in  the  past?  Who  left  the 
heritage  of  likeness  to  him,  to  mock  him  in  his  fate  as  a  son  of  the 
Ghetto?  He  held  the  bust  higher  to  the  light,  gripping  it  firmly 
in  both  hands,  imploring  it  silently  to  open  its  lips  and  to  tell  him 
this  secret,  but  the  stone  image  was  immovable.  David  slowly 
placed  it  back  in  its  niche  behind  the  cupids,  and  with  a  discour¬ 
aged  look  in  his  eyes,  stole  away  to  his  cot. 

He  undressed  slowly  in  the  darkness  and  laid  himself  down 
upon  the  bed.  A  whirlwind  of  thoughts  was  rushing  through  his 
brain.  Despite  his  years,  David  had  a  sharp,  matured  intellect, 
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trained  by  the  scurry  and  rush  of  city  life.  For  if  the  city  engulfs 
bodily  development  in  its  murky  stream,  it  repays  by  the  rapid 
acceleration  of  the  mind.  Consequently,  our  subject  seemed  to  have 
a  distinct  realization  that  he  was  not  a  Jew.  He  knew  that  his 
bodily  and  mental  attributes  were  different  and  he  was  straining 
his  memory  to  bridge  the  chasm  that  separated  him  from  this  life 
and  the  one  that  seemed  to  be  pictured  to  him,  on  the  misty  shores 
of  his  infancv.  He  had  read  in  books  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  library,  the  tales  of  the  children  being  stolen  away  from  their 
rightful  parents — he  had  seen  the  same  stories  in  the  moving  pic¬ 
tures.  While  the  mighty  struggle  was  going  on  in  his  mind,  sleep, 
the  Samaritan,  came  upon  him. 

He  was  wandering  upon  a  grassy  hillside  that  sloped  down 
from  a  castle-crowned  street.  The  gates  of  the  castle  opened  and 
a  knight  rode  forth  at  the  head  of  a  long  line  of  retainers.  The 
cavalcade  descended  the  hill  with  a  rush,  and  as  they  passed,  David 
could  see,  beneath  the  iron  visor  of  the  leader,  the  face  of  the 
statue. 

They  passed  away,  out  of  sight.  He  felt  lonely.  Now  he  was 
on  the  deck  of  a  frigate.  It  was  night,  the  full  moon  shone  brightly 
in  the  spangled  vault  which  arched  above  his  head.  The  white 
deck  of  the  ship  was  occupied  by  a  lone  figure  which  paced  up  and 
down,  up  and  down.  The  figure  raised  his  face  to  the  sky.  Again 
it  was  the  statute,  and  the  ship,  the  night,  the  sea,  faded  away. 

Again,  he  was  in  the  vast  vault  of  Eternity.  Voices  rang  to 
him,  pronouncing  a  name.  In  vain  he  tried  to  catch  it  for  he  knew 
that  it  was  his.  Again  he  saw  The  Face  like  a  luminous  cloud  rising 
among  the  stars.  Then  came  blackness. 

A  few  days  later  David  was  busy  in  the  shop  sorting  over  a  heap 
of  brass.  As  he  worked,  a  shadow  fell  across  the  pile,  and  he 
looked  up. 
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A  stranger  had  entered  the  shop,  and  was  examining  with 
twinkling  eyes  the  jetsam  that  filled  the  place.  He  was  middle 
aged,  rather  rotund  and  jolly  looking,  attired  in  a  neat  gray  suit, 
immaculate  linen,  and  carried  in  a  gray-gloved  hand  a  gold-headed 
cane.  Such  customers  were  unknown  here.  David  rose  and  asked 
politely,  “Good  day,  sir.  Can’t  I  do  something  for  you?” 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  humorously  and  said: 

“Good  morning,  young  man.  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  this 

establishment  ?” 

“No,  sir.  My  father  is.” 

“Is  he  here  now?” 

“No,  sir,  he  is  not.  But  I  can  show  you  what  you  wish.” 

“Thanks,  I  am  just  a  curious  old  person  who  likes  to  see  every¬ 
thing,  so  I  dropped  in  when  I  saw  your  sign.” 

“But  is  there  anything  special  that  you  wanted?” 

The  man’s  eyes  roved  around  until  they  fell  on  the  gilt  frame 
of  a  picture  that  protruded  from  between  two  barrels. 

“Let  me  see  that  picture,  if  you  please.” 

David  extricated  it  from  its  place  and  held  it  up  to  view.  It 
was  a  rude  print  of  a  much  be-corseted  lady  sitting  on  a  stump  in 
a  forest,  entirely  oblivious  of  the  attentions  of  a  courtier  who  was 
on  his  knees  beside  her.  The  eyes  of  the  boy  met  those  of  the  man ; 
after  they  had  both  examined  the  picture,  they  both  laughed.  Im¬ 
mediately  a  bond  of  humor  was  established  between  them  and  the 
work  of  buying  and  selling  went  merrily  on.  David  reached  for 
quaint  dishes  upon  precarious  shelves,  produced  andirons  from  re¬ 
mote  corners  and  at  last  made  a  sale  of  a  queer  blue  jar.  As  he 
wrapped  the  treasure  up  in  a  newspaper,  the  thought  struck  him 
that  perhaps  this  kindly  man  might  identify  the  bust  of  the  man 
whose  likeness  he  bore.  Entreating  the  stranger  to  wait  for  a 
second,  he  produced  it  from  its  hiding  place,  and  reverently  placed 
it  in  the  customer’s  hands  with  the  exclamation : 

“Whose  statue  is  this?  Doesn’t  he  look  like  me?” 
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The  stranger  took  the  statue  and  examined  it  critically.  Then 
he  looked  at  the  expectant  boy. 

“A  dead  image,  my  son.” 

“But  what  was  his  name?  What  did  he  do?  Where  did  he 
live?” 

“Why  are  you  so  anxious,  little  fellow?” 

David  hesitated  a  moment,  then  plunged  into  his  story.  He 
told  of  his  wild  hopes  and  his  dreams.  The  stranger  listened  atten¬ 
tively  and  when  the  lad  had  finished,  said : 

“I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  this  man.  It  is  not  a  very  long 
one,  but  it  may  comfort  you  and  settle  your  mind.” 

He  sat  down  carefully  upon  an  upturned  box  and  began. 

“That  man,”  he  pointed  to  the  statue,  “was  living  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  in  an  oppressed  country.  He  was  young,  of  noble 
birth,  and  possessed  besides  a  daring  spirit,  a  strong  love  for  his 
native  land.  He  was  a  student  in  a  university,  and  devised,  with 
the  help  of  others,  a  plan  to  free  his  country.  The  plan  failed,  he 
could  have  escaped,  but  he  was  caught  by  the  troops  of  the  oppressor 
while  bidding  adieu  to  his  sweetheart.  He  was  given  a  half-hearted 
trial  and  was  hanged  as  a  traitor.  He  now  occupies  an  unmarked 
grave.  He  had  no  wife  or  child,  consequently  the  priceless  blood 
which  flowed  in  his  noble  veins  was  never  transmitted  to  a  genera¬ 
tion.  There  is  not  the  slightest  shade  of  a  possibility  that  you 
could  be  of  his  lineage.  Pattern  your  ideals  after  his,  if  you  will, 
but  remember — 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth 
Are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

With  that  the  stranger  rose  and  started  towards  the  door. 

“His  name  was  Robert  Emmet.”  And  the  door  closed. 

Upon  the  following  day  a  very  sober  youth  attended  the 
Kadah. 


— Timothy  A.  Mclnerny. 


GHOSTS 


HERE  lies  a  limbo  of  forgotten  days 

Beyond  the  drifting  snow’s  expanse, 

Where  looms  the  silent  pine-clad  mount  that  stays 
The  restless  roaming  storm’s  advance. 

There  stalk  grim  ghosts  in  swirling  gusts  of  snow, 
Resurrected  from  the  chasm  gloom, 

Derelict  dreams,  vagabond  hopes,  their  woe 
To  whine  unheard  in  endless  doom. 


— John  F.  Carey. 


JEAN  HENRI  FABRE 

(1823—1915) 


HE  following  article  is  the  first  of  three  to  be  published 
in  The  Stylus,  dealing  with  the  life  and  works  of  the 
foremost  Catholic  Biologists  of  recent  years,  Jean 
Henri  Fabre,  Louis  Pasteur,  and  Fr.  Eric  Wasmann, 
S.J.,  the  latter  of  whom  is  still  living.  The  labors  of 
these  men  have  had  such  important  bearing  upon  the 
interests  and  thought  of  the  present  day  that  they  do  not  suffer  by 
frequent  repetition.  We  feel  that  the  glory  of  these  men  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  much  by  Catholics  among  whom  science  is  supposed 
to  be  a  forbidden  field.  The  recent  organization  of  the  Fabre  Club 
among  the  pre-medical  students  also  makes  timely  this  essay  on 
Fabre  whom  the  members  of  this  society  have  adopted  as  their 
namesake  and  patron. 

Fabre  was  born  in  the  village  of  Saint  Leons,  a  little  commune 
of  the  canton  of  Vezins  in  the  Haut  Roverque,  on  the  twenty-second 
of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three,  seven  years  earlier 
than  Mistral,  the  French  poet  of  fame.  The  childhood  of  Fabre  was 
passed  in  the  obscure  hamlet  of  Malaval  in  the  parish  of  Savaysse. 
His  father  was  poor,  unimaginative,  unbusinesslike,  and  his  mother 
possessed  no  outstanding  attributes.  They  were  of  rural  stock, 
“sons  of  the  soil,  ploughmen,  sowers  of  rye,  neatherds,”  more  likely 
to  confound  study  with  indolence,  and  to  condemn  as  pests  to  man 
and  harvest  the  very  bugs  and  insects  that  Jean  called  “friend.” 
It  was  upon  the  bramble-lined  roads  of  Malaval  that  the  child  was 
first  attracted  by  the  wonders  of  nature.  He  wandered  over  the 
fields  of  broom,  through  the  glades  of  bracken,  scrambled  over  the 
heather-covered  hills  in  childish  sport,  vitally  interested  in  all  that 
appeared  before  his  wondering  eyes.  In  the  winter  he  sat  by  the 
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small  fire  in  his  wretched  home  and  listened  to  the  tales  and  legends 
which  his  grandmother  related  to  him  as  she  spun  her  flax.  Often 
too  in  the  winter,  the  wolves  howled  on  the  hills  surrounding  the 
home.  But  with  the  advent  of  spring  he  again  sought  new  wonders ; 
for  he  was  a  poet  by  nature.  He  himself  said  that  he  was  “a  little 
boy  of  six,  attired  in  a  baize  frock,  in  ecstacy  before  the  splendors 
of  the  wing  cases  of  a  gardener-beetle  or  the  wings  of  a  butterfly.” 
The  world  of  plants  and  animals,  that  prodigious  poem,  thrilled  his 
childish  soul  and  left  the  indelible  stamp  which  shaped  his  life  in 
spite  of  all  privations  and  disappointments.  It  was  this  overwhelm¬ 
ing  love  for  the  small  lives  that  caused  him  to  commune  so  rever¬ 
ently  with  nature  during  his  whole  life.  He  depicts  the  call  of  the 
outdoors  as  “a  voice — that  charmed  him;  untranslatable,  sweeter 
than  language  and  vague  as  a  dream.”  His  genius  was  clearly  not 
a  bequest  in  blood,  nor  the  echo  of  an  environment,  but  the  bursting 
of  an  invisible  stream  from  an  unknown  source,  spontaneous,  free, 
unpolluted. 

At  the  age  of  seven,  Jean  was  sent  to  school  at  St.  Leons,  where 
he  had  been  born.  The  schoolmaster  was  his  own  godfather,  Pierre 
Ricard,  who  besides  conducting  his  petty  primary  school,  was  “town 
bell-ringer,  barber  and  choir  singer.”  Fabre  says  of  him  that  he 
was  “an  excellent  man  who  could  have  kept  school  very  well  but  for 
his  lack  of  one  thing,  and  that  was  time.”  The  little  school  room 
which  served  as  dormitory,  kitchen  and  general  workship,  impressed 
itself,  however,  upon  the  child’s  memory  as  that  of  happiest  recol¬ 
lection.  There  were  only  a  few  pupils  attending  besides  Jean  and 
his  younger  brother,  Frederic,  consequently  the  matter,  simple 
withal,  when  once  taught  was  learned.  The  teacher  and  his  pupils 
gathered  around  the  fireplace  in  the  winter,  and  each  child  was 
obliged  to  bring  his  own  log  to  serve  as  fuel.  Henri’s  brother,  al¬ 
though  possessing  the  keen  mind  which  was  also  peculiar  to  the 
elder,  was  business-like  and  unromantic.  He  failed  to  adopt  Henri’s 
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views  and  habits  on  the  denizens  of  the  field  but  nevertheless  did  not 
decry  the  spirit  of  his  brother.  The  older  brother  appointed  him¬ 
self  as  the  especial  guardian  of  the  younger  and  the  two  were  in¬ 
separable.  Henri  drank  in  poetry  and  science;  his  desire  for 
knowledge  of  the  two  was  insatiable.  When  not  engaged  in  reading, 
he  was  wandering  among  the  blue  campanoles  of  the  hills,  the  pink 
heather  of  the  mountains,  the  golden  buttercups  of  the  meadows 
and  the  odorous  bracken  of  the  woods.  Each  day  found  him  spell¬ 
bound  in  a  new  wonder  of  poetry  or  science  and  his  reverence  and 
appreciations  for  the  glories  of  nature  increased  with  the  passing 
years. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  moved  with  his  family  to 
Rodez,  where  his  father  opened  a  cafe,  having  discovered  that  the 
small  recompense  attached  to  agriculture  was  insufficient  to  meet 
his  needs.  Henri  entered  school  in  the  new  town,  and  earned  his 
fees  by  serving  Mass.  Once  more  he  pursued  his  heart’s  desire — 
the  knowledge  of  science — for  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  family  migrated  to  Toulouse,  where  Henri  entered  the  school  of 
the  Esquille  in  the  fifth  year.  However,  he  remained  here  but  a 
short  while,  for  the  family  was  forced  to  move  again.  Poverty  was 
upon  them  in  earnest  now  and  they  stopped  in  Montpellier.  Then 
came  the  inevitable,  Henri  was  forced  to  leave  school  to  shift  for 
himself.  We  find  him  wandering  from  town  to  town  selling  fruit, 
doing  odd  jobs,  “haunted,”  as  he  said,  “by  dreams  of  medicine  to 
which  he  was  adapted.” 

At  times  he  joined  gangs  of  laborers  on  the  roads  and  worked 
like  a  slave  for  a  miserable  pittance  and  a  poor  fare.  It  was  in  these 
trying  times  that  his  faith  upheld  him.  He  never  once  lost  the  trust 
in  God  that  was  implanted  so  firmly  in  his  mind,  and  never  once  lost 
his  interest  in  the  small  life  which  he  observed  about  him.  It  was  a 
known  fact  that  his  insects  cheered  him  up  and  made  him  forget  his 
misfortunes. 
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While  engaged  in  supporting  himself,  he  entered  a  competitive 
examination  for  a  bursary  at  the  Ecole  Normale  Primaire  at  Avig¬ 
non.  He  won  the  first  honor  at  the  school  and  entered  again  the 
life  that  he  loved.  The  resources  of  the  school  were  limited ;  spell¬ 
ing,  reading  and  arithmetic  were  all  that  the  curriculum  could 
offer.  National  history  at  the  period  in  the  educational  history  of 
France,  was  a  despised  subject.  Henri’s  progress  at  the  school  was 
very  ordinary  until  his  final  year  when  he  extended  himself  and 
completed  a  year’s  work  in  six  months.  He  then  received  his 
superior  certificate,  and  left  the  school  with  the  desire  for  knowl¬ 
edge  of  science  still  unsatiated. 

When  he  was  nineteen  years  old  he  became  a  primary  teacher 
in  the  college  of  Capentras.  The  salary  attached  to  the  position 
was  very  small  as  was  the  rule  at  the  time  (1842)  and  he  lived  i  on 
chick-peas  and  wine.”  The  educators  of  that  period  faced  black 
destitution  at  all  times,  which  placed  them  in  an  ignominious  posi¬ 
tion  as  regards  the  future.  It  was  not  until  a  much  later  date  that 
their  labors  were  really  appreciated. 

The  college  was  a  very  unpleasant  place  of  dark  rooms,  damp 
corridors  and  unspeakable  filth  upon  every  side.  Fabre  compared 
the  school  to  a  “bear-pit”  and  regarded  pupils  as  a  “dirty,  unman¬ 
nerly  lot.”  Contrary  to  the  effects  of  his  position,  he  was  a  very 
successful  teacher  and  was  well  liked  by  every  one.  In  his  spare 
moments  he  studied  physics,  mathematics,  algebra,  and  a  little 
chemistry,  towards  his  doctor’s  degree.  He  progressed  rapidly  in 
all  branches,  for  his  mind  was  surprisingly  mature  and  concen¬ 
trated.  He  collected  a  museum  of  plants  and  insects  and  also  was 
interested  in  the  Roman  coins  turned  up  by  the  ploughs  in  that 
section.  His  passion  for  knowledge  was  growing,  and,  it  is  stated, 
that  with  a  book  before  him,  he  was  unaware  of  the  passage  of  time. 
In  1844  he  took  both  of  his  examinations  in  mathematics  and  physi¬ 
cal  science,  because  of  which  he  acquired  the  chair  of  physics  at 
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Ajaccio,  Corsica.  He  settled  down  again  to  his  study  of  nature 
and  made  the  shores  of  the  island  his  collecting  grounds.  He  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  study  of  shells  and  meditated  a  conchology 
of  Corsica,  which,  however,  never  materialized. 

His  attitude  of  mind  at  this  period  can  be  readily  shown  from 
a  letter  in  which  he  states,  “The  infinitesimal  calculas  of  Leibnitz 
will  show  you  that  the  architecture  of  the  Louvre  is  less  learned 
than  that  of  a  snail;  the  Eternal  Geometer  has  unrolled  his  trans¬ 
cendent  spirals  on  the  shell  of  the  Mollusc  that  you,  like  the  Vulgar 
profane,  know  only  seasoned  with  spinach  and  Dutch  cheese.” 

During  this  period  he  busied  himself  with  theses  for  a  doctorate 
in  Natural  Science,  studied  mathematics  and  discussed  Darwin. 
His  lengthy  observations  on  Pearnur  and  the  two  Heiber  aroused 
in  his  mind  the  firm  conviction  that  the  true  field  of  science  was  as 
yet  unknown,  and  that  the  surface  of  knowledge  was  unscratched. 
At  this  particular  time,  Fabre  became  very  ill  and  was  forced  to 
return  to  France  to  regain  his  health.  He  returned  with  his  imagi¬ 
nation  enriched,  his  ideas  expanded  and  thoroughly  ripe  for  his 
task. 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  his  life.  Now  he  was  to  begin  his 
life  work,  the  results  of  his  conscientious  and  earnest  observation. 
It  was  because  of  this  particular  quality  that  he  was  named  by 
Charles  Darwin  “the  inimitable  observer,”  and  by  Victor  Hugo, 
“the  Homer  of  the  insects.”  Notwithstanding  his  poetic  and  ro¬ 
mantic  temperament  he  considered  his  diverse  subjects  in  a  cold 
scientific  manner  and  really  was  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  that 
we  have  ever  known.  When  he  recovered  from  his  illness  he  entered 
the  Lycee  of  Avignon,  where  he  explored  every  conceivable  field  of 
human  knowledge.  He  studied  all  the  ancient  languages  and  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  the  secrets  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences.  He  received  diploma  after  diploma  including  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Sciences,  Laureate  of  the  Institute. 
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He  was  an  excellent  teacher,  his  students  were  held  spellbound 
by  his  words  and  he  attained  unparalleled  success  in  the  free  courses 
of  secondary  education  established  by  him  for  the  young  women  of 
Avignon.  He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Minister  Duruy,  who 
decorated  him  and  sought  to  make  him  a  preceptor  of  the  young 
prince  of  France ;  but  Fabre  refused  these  honors  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  left  the  Lycee  and  retired  to  Orange,  then  to  Serignan.  He 
was  now  free  and  in  the  country  which  he  dearly  loved;  but  with¬ 
out  means  to  support  those  dependant  upon  him.  Consequently 
he  began  to  write  and  one  after  another  his  works  appeared,  the 
delight  of  scholars,  “Ravageurs  des  Cultures,”  “Auxiliares,”  “Cos- 
mographie,”  “Physique,”  “Chiinie”  and  other  publications,  which 
made  the  most  abstract  scientific  questions  plain  and  attractive. 
These  books  were  introduced  by  Duruy  throughout  the  schools  of 
France. 

To  know  better  the  scientific  works  of  Fabre  we  will  introduce 
the  “Souvenirs  Entomologiques.”  This  work  begins  with  a  research 
on  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  Myriapods,  a  doctoral  thesis  not 
devoid  of  interest.  Fabre  chances  upon  this  field  by  an  opportune 
reading  of  a  memoir  by  Leon  Dufour.  Shortly  after  he  proved  that 
an  observation  of  Dufour’s  concerning  the  predatory  wasps  of  the 
genus  Cerceris  was  false.  This  work  inaugurated  a  series  of  en¬ 
tomological  researches  by  Fabre.  Its  inherent  value  was  very 
great,  but  its  superior  merit  is  that  of  introducing  the  experimental 
method  into  the  study  of  the  habits  of  insects,  a  system  almost 
entirely  neglected  by  Reaumur  and  by  the  Hubers.  This  method 
became  particularly  advantageous  in  the  ingenious  hands  of  the 
eager  investigator  who  was  the  leader  in  it.  It  characterized  all 
his  entomological  works  and  constituted  one  of  his  principal  titles 
to  the  gratitude  of  learned  men. 

It  is  recognized  today  in  its  full  value  throughout  France  and 
America,  where  it  is  practised  by  numerous  biologists.  The  Smith- 
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sonian  Institute  recognized  the  value  of  this  publication  by  award¬ 
ing  to  the  memoir  on  the  Cerceris  a  prize  in  experimental  physiology. 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  application  of  the  experimental 
method  to  the  biology  of  insects  is  presented  by  Fab  re’s  researches 
in  the  laying  of  eggs  by  the  species  Osmia.  The  greater  part  of 
these  solitary  bees  build  their  cells  in  cavities  where  most  convenient, 
in  a  Helix  shell,  old  gallery  of  an  Anaphora,  hollow  stem  of  reeds 
or  brambles,  etc.  When  they  lay  their  eggs  in  hollow  twigs  the 
cells  are  arranged  in  series,  the  largest  at  the  bottom  with  the  eggs 
first  laid,  the  last  at  the  top,  newer  and  smaller  in  size.  Now,  those 
born  at  the  top  are  males,  which  emerge  first,  and  the  larger  earlier 
cells  in  turn  yield  females.  Can  the  bee  have  the  instinct  for  placing 
in  each  cell  an  egg  of  a  desired  sex?  Or  rather,  will  the  sex  of  the 
egg  be  determined  by  the  food  of  honey  and  pollen  which  is  less  in 
the  case  of  the  male  cells  than  the  female? 

By  some  simple  experiments  and  conclusions  reached  in  his 
humble  laboratory,  Fabre  proved  without  contradiction  the  truth 
of  the  second  hypothesis.  A  resume  of  his  method  will  amply  sub¬ 
stantiate  our  words  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  calculating  scientist 
of  the  highest  order.  He  placed  the  egg  of  the  Osmia  in  a  reed,  and 
at  the  hatching  time  he  introduced  the  foods,  putting  a  large  supply 
in  a  small  cell  and  a  small  supply  in  a  large  cell.  The  result  was 
always  the  same  except  that  the  large  cells  yielded  small  females 
and  the  small  cells  yielded  large  males.  He  then  divided  a  layer 
of  eggs  and  placed  them  in  separate  reeds.  From  this  divided  layer 
of  twenty-six  eggs,  he  found  twenty-five  males  and  only  one  female. 
He  then  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  sex  is  not  determined  in  the 
ovaries  but  the  female  possesses  the  instinct  of  placing  in  each  cell 
an  egg  of  the  sex  desired.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  mar¬ 
velous  discoveries  of  Fabre  and  results  largely  from  his  experimental 
method. 

To  scrutinize  and  to  follow  the  habits  of  insects  it  does  not 
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suffice  to  be  an  ingenious  experimenter ;  there  must  be  a  keen  obser¬ 
vation,  a  patience  that  cannot  be  discouraged  and  an  extraordinary 
intuitive  power.  Fabre  had  these  qualities  up  to  the  point  of  genius 
and  gave  brilliant  proof  of  it  in  his  studies  on  the  blister  beetles,  of 
the  genera  Sitarus  and  Meloe.  He  also  gave  extensive  reports  on 
the  Coleoptera,  the  sacred  beetle,  Onthophagus,  Cupris,  Onitis,  etc. 
Observation  upon  these  were  particularly  difficult,  for  these  insects 
lay  their  eggs  underground  and  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  these  obscure 
galleries  that  their  larvae  are  found,  but  the  ingenious  biologist 
knew  well  how  to  overcome  these  and  other  obstacles. 

In  the  extensive  series  of  this  work,  for  example,  the  history 
of  the  sacred  beetle,  the  first  chapter  was  written  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  and  the  closing  chapter  fifty  years  later.  It  would 
require  many  pages  to  review  the  results  of  a  work  lasting  without 
respite  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  I  have  dwelt  upon  certain 
problems  solved  by  Fabre  in  order  to  bring  into  relief  the  scope 
and  extent  of  his  work.  Fabre  has  studied  and  written  upon  the 
glowworms,  where  we  are  shown  the  labor  of  these  insects  whose 
larva?  are  nourished  on  live  snails;  the  study  of  the  Necrophorus 
that  carry  on  the  unheard-of  task  of  burying  dead  bodies  in  which 
they  find  their  subsistence ;  chapters  devoted  to  diverse  occupations 
of  the  weevils,  the  prickers  of  fruit,  the  cutters  of  young  sprouts, 
the  cigarmakers  or  the  rollers  of  leaves. 

Fabre  revealed  to  us  the  cruel  affections  of  the  Mantid  and  the 
fascination  that  these  voracious  carnivores  practise  on  their  vic¬ 
tims;  the  long  evolution  of  the  Cicada  in  the  ground,  the  mechani¬ 
cal  wanderings  of  the  marching  caterpillars.  “Better  than 
McCook,”  says  one  of  his  admirers,  “he  has  followed  the  marvelous 
work  of  the  orb-weaving  spiders  and  likewise,  with  Moggridge,  the 
tricks  of  Mygale  and  the  burrowing  Lycosids.”  He  has  given  us  an 
unparalleled  description  of  the  habits  of  the  scorpions.  What  mys¬ 
teries  has  he  cleared  up!  What  errors  have  disappeared  at  the 
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shining,  penetrating  ray  of  his  intellect!  The  most  captivating 
part  of  his  work  and  certainly  the  most  original  and  entertaining 
is  his  “Life  of  the  House  Fly.” 

His  call  to  the  insects  is  an  appeal  to  his  observations  as  a 
proof  of  his  veracity  and  his  exacting  labors.  “Come,  you,  the 
Needle-carrier,  and  you  with  your  elytra-cuirasses,  bear  witness  in 
my  favor.  Speak  and  tell  with  what  patience  I  watch  you,  with 
what  scrupulosity  I  put  down  your  every  act.  Your  witness  is 
unanimous:  my  pages,  void  of  bristling  formulae  or  sapiental  lu¬ 
cubrations,  tell  exactly  the  facts  observed,  nothing  less,  nothing 
more:  and  should  any  one  approach  to  question  you,  you  will  give 
the  same  answer.” 

Throughout  his  whole  life,  Fabre  held  firmly  to  the  tenets  of 
Catholic  philosophy,  ridiculing  in  turn  the  false  theories  of  the  evo¬ 
lutionists  and  the  too  material  philosophy  of  that  day  in  science. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  Hypothesis  and  little  inclined  towards 
comparative  biology,  still  less  to  pry  into  past  times.  “Geological 
strata,”  he  said,  “have  conserved  the  forms  but  they  are  silent  on 
the  origin  of  instincts.”  These  principles  were  retained  by  Fabre 
until  the  day  of  his  death  in  1915.  They  marked  all  of  his  works 
and  formed  the  underlying  principle  of  his  success. 

We  have  endeavored  in  the  preceding  pages  to  convey  to  the 
reader  the  three  great  attributes  of  Fabre  which  are:  first,  that  he 
was  a  true  genius,  struggling  to  the  light  through  an  unkind  boy¬ 
hood  ;  secondly,  that  he  gave  to  Biology  its  greatest  aid — the  experi¬ 
mental  method  of  studying  instinct;  and  thirdly,  that  he  moulded 
his  life  and  work  to  the  pure,  exalted  standard  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  was  through  the  latter  reason  that  he  was  able  to  mys¬ 
teriously  combine  Fabre  the  poet  with  Fabre  the  scientist  and 
produce,  as  one  author  calls  him,  “Fabre,  the  Poet  of  Science.”  Too 
much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  his  faith 
that  buoyed  up  his  hopes  and  insured  his  success.  This  is  amply 
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proven  by  one  of  his  famous  sentences,  delivered  in  the  very  sun¬ 
down  of  his  life: 

“I  cannot  say  that  I  believe  in  God;  I  see  Him.  Without  Him 
I  understand  nothing :  without  Him  all  is  shadows.  Not  only  have 
I  kept  this  conviction,  but  I  have  increased,  bettered  it,  if  you  will. 
I  would  sooner  lose  my  skin  than  my  belief  in  God.” 


Timothy  A.  Mclnerny. 


AROUND  THE  TOWN 


I. 

THE  COMMON  IN  MID-WINTER 

F  in  the  sweltering  heat  af  last  August  you  closed  your 
eyes  and  tried  to  picture  the  Boston  Common  in  Win¬ 
ter’s  clutches  you  would  probably  see  a  scene  of  high 
drifting  snows,  ice-mantled  trees  groaning  and  creak¬ 
ing  in  the  bitter  winds  of  February  and  a  few  frost- 
nipped  pedestrians  hustling  through  the  walks.  But  I 
saw  a  much  different  scene  the  other  day  on  the  Common. 

It  was  around  noontime  and  the  benches  held  a  goodly  number 
basking  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  a  spring-like  day.  The  aged  elms 
nodding  to  a  gentle  southwest  breeze  seemed  to  be  awakening  from 
their  slumbers.  And  on  the  side  of  Beacon  Hill  and  away  to  the 
Public  Gardens  patches  of  faded  brown  grass  showed  through  the 
thin  layer  of  snow  while  the  gutters  sang  like  the  brooks  of  Spring¬ 
time  with  their  streams  of  melted  slush. 

The  sky,  streaked  with  long  white  racing  clouds,  was  painted  a 
pale  liquid  blue,  an  appropriate  background  for  the  golden  dome  of 
the  State  House  shimmering  and  glistening  in  the  mid-day  sun. 
Only  the  deserted  band  stand,  reminiscent  of  summer  throngs  at 
Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  and  the  wild-eyed  agitator,  the  dried  up 
fountains,  and  the  empty  frog  pond  recalled  the  season. 

At  the  busy  corner  of  the  Common,  where  Park  Street  in  its 
downward  course  plunges  headlong  into  Tremont  Street,  stood  a 
youngster  joyously  scattering  salted  peanuts  for  the  pigeons.  They 
came  by  the  hundreds,  darting  from  the  roof  of  a  subway  kiosk  and 
soaring  over  from  the  faded  brownstone  eaves  of  St.  Paul’s  Church 
across  the  street.  Soon  the  entire  sidewalk  was  covered  with  them. 
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The  bolder  ones  perched  on  his  head,  on  his  shoulders,  on  his  hands, 
begging  the  precious  morsels.  The  boy  shrieked  his  delight,  but  it 
was  unheard  in  the  rattle  and  confusion  of  Tremont  Street  traffic. 

II. 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  MUSES 

To  properly  appreciate  Boston,  one  has  only  to  leave  it.  Any¬ 
where  beyond  the  two  hundred  mile  limit  the  Bostonian  will  learn 
more  in  five  minutes  about  his  own  fair  city  than  he  could  in  a  life¬ 
time  at  home.  “Boston  is  a  stronghold  of  ultra-conservatism  and 
hard-boiled  Puritanic  respectability,”  his  informant  will  say  with 
an  indulgent  but  superior  smile.  “Its  inhabitants,  like  the  arctic 
explorers,  subsist  on  a  staple  diet  of  beans  baked  to  a  certain  shade 
of  rich  brownness,  sometimes  imitated  but  never  equalled  from  Des 
Moines  to  Madagascar.” 

The  sting  of  these  taunts,  however,  is  soothed  with  the  balm  of 
reference  to  Boston  culture.  “  .  .  .  the  Hub  of  the  Universe  and 
the  Athens  of  America,”  he  says,  “whither  the  muses  of  learning 
and  culture  have  retreated  before  the  rising  tide  of  commercialism.” 

Thereupon  the  Bostonian  assumes  the  superior  smile  and  in¬ 
wardly  resolves  to  go  on  a  still  hunt  for  this  “culture”  as  soon  as 
he  returns  home. 

The  trail  leads  to  where  Huntington  Avenue  and  Boylston 
Street,  with  their  flood  of  humanity,  part  like  two  great  billows 
before  the  public  library.  For  if  Boston  is  the  “Athens  of  America” 
is  not  the  library  the  very  temple  of  the  muses? 

Penetrating  those  sacred  portals  you  are  greeted  on  one  side 
by  a  gallant  cavalier  plumed,  booted  and  spurred,  who  bows  as 
gracefully  as  his  bronze  physique  will  permit  and  with  extended 
hand  waves  you  on  to  the  interior.  You  are  vaguely  reminded  in 
his  manner  of  a  circus  barker  before  the  sideshow  top,  eloquently 
urging  you  to  behold  the  wonders  within. 
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If  you  accept  his  invitation  to  pierce  the  inner  sanctum  you 
tread  timidly  over  the  brass  inlaid  forms  of  Taurus,  Cancer,  Leo 
and  Scorpio  and  mount  the  broad  marble  stairway  past  the  lounging 
lions  to  the  main  floor.  And  there  your  quest  ends.  You  find  the 
muses  represented  in  pale  colors  on  the  lofty  walls  of  the  main 
corridor.  I  say  represented ,  for  the  muses  themselves  seem  to  hover 
about  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place,  about  the  high  vaulted 
ceiling  of  Bates  Hall  and  the  solemn  quiet  walls  of  the  Music,  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  the  other  departments.  Atmosphere!  An  atmos¬ 
phere  of  its  own !  That  is  the  dominating  impression  of  the  temple. 
One  feels  the  air  surcharged  with  a  subtle,  all-pervading  spirit  of 
reverence  and  dignity.  It  shrouds  the  marble  busts  of  Bates,  Tick- 
nor,  Franklin,  and  Appleton  standing  about  the  walls  of  Bates 
Hall.  It  clings  high  up  around  the  inscribed  names  of  Aristotle, 
Herodotus,  Confucius,  Cervantes  and  Homer. 

In  Bates  Hall,  grave,  fleeting  attendants  glide  about  confer¬ 
ring  in  hushed  whispers  and  performing  their  duties  with  a  quiet 
sense  of  dignity  and  reserve.  Above  the  entrance  is  a  little  balcony 
leading  off  from  the  upper  stairway.  Here  the  visitors  to  the  temple 
stand  with  bared  heads  gazing  in  silent  awe  upon  the  throng  of 
wisdom  seekers  below.  They,  too,  feel  the  power  of  the  atmosphere. 
Occasionally  you  see  the  figure  of  a  gre}r-haired  intellectual  stalk 
majestically  through  the  hall  as  if  on  parade,  silken  tie  flowing 
loose,  and  his  black  cape  thrown  jauntily  back  disclosing  the  im¬ 
pressive  volumes  under  his  arm. 

At  the  long  rows  of  reading  tables  with  their  sea  of  little  green 
lights,  sit  scores  of  busy  students,  serious  youths  with  large  bone 
glasses  and  hair  parted  in  the  middle  almost  buried  in  mounds  of 
ponderous  volumes,  equally  serious  girls  with  equally  large  bone 
glasses  and  bobbed  hair  dashing  off  Lowellian  verse  at  a  furious 
rate  while  the  silent  busts  of  Longfellow  and  Whittier  look  on  with 
faint  amusement  traced  on  their  marble  features.  If  those  cold 
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lips  could  but  break  their  stony  silence  and  utter  their  inmost 
thoughts!  One  can  imagine  Longfellow  bending  over  and  saying, 
«My  dear  child,  buckle  up  your  overshoes, — it  looks  so  slack  for  a 
young  lady  to  swisli  about  thus — and  tell  me,  what  kind  of  verse 
are  you  writing?  What?  Verse  Libre ?  Well,  well.  Read  a  few 
of  your  verses.”  In  criticism  one  can  then  imagine  him  nod  with  ap¬ 
proval,  saying,  “Very,  very  good,  my  child.  Your  thought  is  fine, 
your  technique  perfect.  Keep  at  it.”  Another  with  a  wicked  turn  of 
imagination  can  hear  him  say  in  blank  amazement,  “Well,  I’ll 
pe - ”  But  why  try  to  put  Longfellow  on  record  as  a  propon¬ 

ent  or  foe  of  free  verse?  Perhaps  some  day  between  the  busts  of 
Longfellow  and  Whittier  will  stand  the  marble  likeness  of  Miss 
Lowell  herself  to  inspire  the  youthful  poets  of  another  generation. 
Who  knows? 

III. 

ATLANTIC  AVENUE 

Atlantic  Avenue  is  a  noisy,  dusty,  dirty  and  gloomy  place  to 
seek  the  romantic  and  the  interesting.  But  a  walk  along  this 
satellite  of  the  water  front  discloses  something  more  than  material 
for  the  realist.  Following  the  grim  “El”  structure  from  the  South 
Station  to  Rowes  Wharf  and  Battery  Street  it  seems  that  every 
other  store  is  a  seaman’s  store.  The  windows  all  display  the  same 
line  of  nautical  goods,  ropes,  oars,  brass  fittings,  life  savers  and 
sea-boots.  Then,  too,  you  see  sailors’  oilskins  and  coarse  working 
pants  and  heavy  shoes,  the  real,  raw-boned,  two-fisted  man’s  apparel. 
Patent  leather  pumps  you  never  see  in  those  windows. 

The  intervening  shops,  seemingly,  are  all  bar-rooms,  but  now 
how  changed.  Their  brass  guide  rails  before  the  mud-bespattered 
windows  wear  the  tarnish  of  months.  Dust  lies  thick  on  the  tables 
around  which  the  salts  of  a  bygone  day  gathered  to  swap  yarns  and 
vie  in  the  difficult  art  of  lying.  You  can  see  them  no  more.  You 
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can  only  imagine  them  back  there  again  sauntering  in  of  an  even¬ 
ing  from  the  boats  to  tell  how  hot  it  was  on  the  last  trip  to  the 
tropics,  or  how  fast  they  sailed  in  from  the  Banks  with  the  greatest 
catch  of  the  season. 

Further  on  the  avenue  meets  the  sea.  You  pass  the  entrance 
to  the  Rowes  Wharf  ferry  half  expecting  to  be  crushed  in  the 
summer  beach  crowd.  But  that  is  past.  As  the  salt  breeze  strikes 
your  face  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  water.  Out  in  the  harbor  the 
East  Boston  ferry  plunges  through  the  waves;  a  few  small  boats 
bob  up  and  down  apparently  motionless;  and  beyond  lie  the  ships 
at  anchor  and  the  hilly  islands. 

Along  the  wharves  a  few  fishing  smacks  are  lying  at  rest  while 
provisions  are  being  stowed  away  in  their  holds.  At  the  United 
Fruit  Company  wharf  a  great  white  liner  is  taking  on  cakes  of  ice 
for  its  return  to  Central  America  and  the  lotus  lands  of  tropic 
climes. 

And  romance — well,  that  is  a  subjective  thing  in  Boston. 


— John  F.  Carey. 


Hpu6  poetas 

We  have  acquired  an  interesting  clientele  of  critics.  Needless  to  say, 
the  divergence  of  their  views  on  our  humble  work  has  taken  the  greater  part 
of  the  value  away  from  their  critical  remarks.  The  only  bit  of  real  con¬ 
structive  criticism  comes  from  an  interested  alumnus,  who  states,  “Why  do 
your  writers  indulge  in  every  other  name  but  their  own?  If  they  are  ashamed 
of  what  they  write  they  shouldn’t  be  writing.  The  time  to  use  a  pen  name  is 
the  stage  when  you  are  so  good  that  everyone  tries  to  find  out  who  you  are. 
None  of  us  have  reached  that  stage  as  yet.’’ 

That  is  real  criticism  and  it  will  be  used.  Hereafter  no  verse  will  be 
accepted  without  the  true  name  of  the  author. 

Since  the  January  issue  we  have  been  swamped  by  a  flood  of  poetry. 
Consequently,  we  have  been  forced  to  temper  our  benignancy  with  selection. 
Future  contributors  are  urged  to  have  their  productions  in  before  the  first  of 
the  month,  in  order  that  a  careful  editing  may  be  possible.  To  our  critics — 
write  your  criticisms  down  legibly,  logically  and  briefly,  hand  it  into  the  office 
and  we  will  print  it,  if  it  merits  such. 


— Timothy  A.  Mclnern y. 


(Conjuring 

PON  our  library  table  while  winter  howls  without, 

And  drifted  snow  has  quenched  the  grass  and  put  the  leaves  to  rout, 
My  mother  keeps  a  dainty  bowl  with  Chinese  lilies  gleaming : 
Springtime,  O  the  Springtime,  in  lily  blossoms  dreaming. 

There  is  a  tall  pagoda  and  a  cherry  tree  in  bloom, 

A  geisha  maiden  dancing  in  a  sunlit  room ; 

And  a  guady  rickshaw  humming  on  a  while  road  winding , 

To  the  dell  where  the  Springtime  may  be  had  for  the  finding. 

It  makes  a  pretty  centerpiece,  this  garden  sweet  and  clean, 

When  all  the  world  is  decked  in  white  and  here’s  a  tint  of  green ; 
With  the  heavy  scent  of  lily-like  incense  flowing, 

Calling  to  the  Winter,  “O,  it’s  time  for  your  going.” 

Silken  habits,  slippered  feet,  joss,  and  almond  eyes. 

Scarlet  fields  of  poppy  and  fresh  blue  skies, 

A  far-off  mountain-top,  a  convent  bell  chiming. 

And  sweet  pink  roses  on  a  trellis  climbing. 

Between  the  painted  figures  on  the  cut-glass  dish, 

I  can  see  a  layer  of  pebbles  and  a  red  goldfish ; 

And  there  is  another  thing,  the  lilies  might  be  bringing 
A  light-hearted  bluebird  to  fill  our  room  with  singing. 


— Henry  Gillen ,  79. 
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OWN  the  wind  street  he  comes,  herald  of  the  gloaming. 

Lamp  stick  tilted  on  a  shoulder  burdened  with  the  years. 

Puffing  on  an  old  dudeen,  while  the  route  he’s  roaming. 

Happy  that  his  magic  wand  chases  evening’s  fears. 

Hours  later  when  the  sleepy  from  the  Isle  of  Dreams  are  coming. 
Up  the  same  old  paths  he’s  trudging,  just  at  break  of  dawn ; 

To  himself  some  age-old  tune  of  Springtime’s  advent,  humming. 
Joyful  that  he  also  is  the  messenger  of  mom. 

Y ears  pass  by  and  months  go  on,  the  cycle  slowly  turning. 

Yet  from  post  to  post  in  sunshine,  and  in  storms  he  fares; 

Oh,  I  wonder  when  he’s  called  to  the  reward  he’s  earning. 

Will  Peter  let  him  light  the  lamps  along  the  Golden  Stairs! 

— Henry  Gillen ,  */9. 


(Ihcmtgh  iUg  Wtitiotu 

IGHT  crouching  in  the  hush  of  distant  spaces 
Extinguishes  day’s  embers  spark  by  spark, 

And  looses  from  the  spectral  chains  that  bound  him, 
The  gaunt  and  ghostly  Giant  of  the  Dark. 

The  universal  fear  of  void  and  darkness 
Is  broken  by  the  lamps  of  street  and  sky, 

That  scatter  light  upon  Life’s  gaming  table. 

Where  men  play  their  few  briefs  hands  and  die. 


\ 


■James  J.  Connolly. 
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HERE  are  strange  roads  and  new  roads 
That  beckon  where  I  go. 

But  the  fair  roads  are  the  old  roads 
The  dearest  that  I  know. 


James  ].  Connolly. 
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ITHOUT,— 

The  patter  of  cautious  feet. 

Within, — 

A  lull  in  the  quick  heart-beat, 

A  pause, — 

Then  ’neath  my  ponderous  door, 

A  Heart 

Is  whirled  across  the  floor. 

Without, — 

The  echo  of  scurrying  feet, 

Within, — 

A  surge  in  the  hesitant  beat, 

No  pause, — 

I  lift  the  Heart  to  mine, 

It  breaks, 

“I’m  still — Your  Valentine.’’ 

— Francis  L.  Ford . 
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HEN  you  come  to  the  hour  of  parting. 

And  you  pause  on  the  threshold  of  time. 
Alone  with  the  Dream  of  your  childhood 
Awaiting  the  pendulant  chime, 

You’ll  find  in  that  moment  a  solace, 

A  Love  deeply  tendered  by  years. 

When  you  read  in  those  wells  of  devotion 
The  heart  that  is  sponsored  by  tears. 

Then  parting,  unmoored  of  its  sadness. 

Will  seem  but  a  fonder  farewell. 

Till  the  toll  of  a  dying  tomorrow 
Enfolds  in  its  tremulous  knell. 

The  soul  ’neath  those  lips  that  are  silent. 
And  the  eyes  that  are  burning  in  pain. 
As  they  promise  with  kindled  emotion 
To  meet  in  the  sweet  “once  again.*’ 


— Francis  L.  Ford. 


AVE  you  ever  watched  the  snowflakes 
As  they  fall  on  a  city  street, 

How  they  mantle  the  grimy  sidewalk 
With  a  carpet  for  mortal  feet? 


Countless  as  sands  on  the  seashore 
They  cover  the  stately  elm, 
And  leave  it  a  thing  of  beauty, 
King  of  a  snowy  realm. 


John  ].  Consodine. 
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SEE  my  love  in  springtime 

Romping  the  woods  with  me. 

Fantastic  elves  in  the  babbling  brook 
We  chased  with  childish  glee. 

Ah,  now  she  is  a  comely  maid, 

A  bud  to  blossom  blown. 

The  rippling  brook  has  sensed  our  bliss; 
The  image  fairies  flown. 

As  ardently  I  tell  my  love 
Her  face  is  Autumn’s  hue. 

The  little  brook  purls  merrily, 

And  knows  our  love  is  true. 

When  fleecy  flakes  enwrap  the  pines. 
My  brook  a  cast  of  sheen 

I  see  my  bride  in  her  trousseau — 

A  white  and  glist’ning  queen. 


— Matthew  P.  Butler. 
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AIL,  red-breasted  harbinger  of  spring, 

Angel  of  the  rosy-bosomed  hours. 

What  Muse  is  worthy  thee  to  sing. 

Herald  of  the  flowers? 

Shall  I  call  thee  bird  or  Voice 
As  thy  eve’ning  song  I  hear? 

Behold,  how  doth  all  the  world  rejoice. 
When  you  are  passing  near. 

Thou  hast  scorned  rough  winter’s  hold, 
On  frozen  land  and  naked  elm, 

Seekest,  as  thou  didst  of  old, 
Yester-summer’s  realm? 

Thou  knowest  not,  immortal  bird, 

The  brave  hearts  that  look  to  thee 

For  Hope’s  new  spring,  when  first  is  heard 
Your  mystic  melody. 


T.  A.  Mclnerny. 
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AR  down  the  aisles  of  fleeting  cloud. 

The  huge  red  sun  sends  forth  his  carmine  rays, 
As  a  fallen  leader,  who  with  dying  gaze, 
Surveys  his  hosts  in  one  last  lingering  gaze. 


— Whitaker 


ijattbpl 

(His  pious  wish  was  to  die  on  Good  Friday) 


end  the  paeens  of  praise 

Pouring  from  his  illumined  mind, 
He  hoped,  on  that  Day  of  Days 
To  find 

When  the  last  sweet  chord  resounded, 
His  spirit  winging  far  and  free. 

At  last  the  light — unbounded 
Hope  .  .  .  and  Calvary. 


He  raised  the  souls  of  men. 

He  calmed  their  fevered  mood, 
He  dwelt  in  darkness,  then 
Sought  His  Holy  Rood. 


— T.  A.  Mclnerny. 
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TEEPED  in  snows  of  sparkling  white. 

The  spotless  valley  ’neath  me  lies ; 

Below  the  tree-tops’  gleaming  light. 

The  land  is  wrapped  in  Winter’s  guise. 
And  cold  and  pure  and  bright  and  free, 

It  thrills  and  wakes  the  sprite  in  me. 

Then  like  a  wraith  as  pure  as  snows, 

Far,  far  above  these  whitened  shrouds, 

My  breath  ascends — toward  heaven  goes, 
Where  the  metallic  sun  midst  pearly  clouds 
Gleams  down  upon  this  wild  white  waste. 
And  lights  earth’s  features  pale  and  chaste. 

How  solemnly  mute  earth  is  stilled 
As  regal  ermined  Winter  reigns 
O’er  wide  expanse;  and  wonder  filled, 

My  fancy  asks  as  it  remains 
Up  on  this  cliff’s  cold  crested  height 
Was  earth  so  pure  ere  Sin  did  blight? 


— Kerry  Lyndon. 
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IS  come — the  final  hour  of  martyrdom 
In  Erin’s  noble  cause  is  come; 

Her  heroes’  life-blood  flows  away 
Like  floods  upon  a  springtime  day. 

Yet  their  bloody  sweat  hath  left  a  track 
Of  glory  permanent  and  bright 
To  which  the  brave  of  after-times 
Who  take  their  place  shall  long  look  back 
With  pride  and  tears — and  by  its  light 
Watch  through  the  hours  of  Erin’s  night 
For  vengeance  on  the  tyrant’s  might. 


Kerry  Lyndon. 


( Sighs  he) 

COULD  tell  you  the  tale  of  wonderful  dreams, 
Inspired  by  the  touch  of  your  hand, 

I  could  tell — Ah,  but  how  futile  it  seems, 

For  you  never  can  understand. 

( Sighs  she) 

There  can  be  no  perfume  where  no  flowers  grow 
However  propitious  the  land; 

There  can  be — but  it  seems  that  you  never  will  know, 
And  never  can  understand. 

( Exeunt  sighing) 


— Ti  Ayaam. 
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musical  clubs  Boston — tlie  Athens  of  America.  We,  who  live 

in  the  atmosphere  of  the  center  of  America’s  art 
and  culture,  are  apt  to  neglect  the  opportunities  to  enjoy  and  ap¬ 
preciate  this  art.  But  at  the  recent  musical  fest  of  Boston  College 
our  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  artistic  was  thrilled  again  and 
again  and  we  were  awakened  to  a  new  sense  and  esteem  of  real 
music. 
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The  jazz  and  ragtime  which  characterize  the  boisterous,  post¬ 
war  spirit  of  America  today  were  thrust  aside  and  supplanted  by 
real  music  that  stirred  the  nobler  emotions  of  all  who  heard  it  and 
gripped  their  hearts  with  its  beauty  and  harmony.  Boston  College's 
band  awoke  the  classic  walls  of  Jordan  Hall  with  martial  airs  and 
stirring  masterpieces.  The  Glee  Club  with  its  wonderful  demon¬ 
stration  of  color  and  contrast,  learned  from  the  lips  of  the  master, 
Professor  George  L.  Tracy,  harmonized  like  the  swelling  roar  of  a 
mighty  river  to  which  each  babbling  brook  adds  its  mite. 

The  crooning  lullaby  that  spoke  of  snowy  Southern  cotton 
fields  beneath  the  golden  moon,  the  thrilling  melodies  of  love  and 
romance,  the  gay,  rollicking  folk  songs  and  the  joyous  lilt  of  Erin’s 
bards;  all  were  there  to  add  their  charms  to  the  entertainment. 
Nor  can  we  overlook  the  splendid  work  of  the  instrumental  soloists 
who  made  the  heart  throb  with  deep  emotion  with  their  plaintive 
strains  or  dance  with  pleasure  at  their  merrier  tunes. 

In  short,  it  was  a  real  Boston  College  night  and  a  night  worthy 
of  all  the  glorious  traditions  of  her  past.  Boston  is  the  Athens  of 
America — what  more  fitting,  then,  but  that  the  Heights  should  be 
the  Pictured  Porch  of  Athens  where  artist  and  philosopher  tread 
arm  in  arm?  Her  fame  on  the  gridiron  is  unmatched,  her  prowess 
in  the  intellectual  fields  is  unsurpassed  and  now  we  behold  her 
musical  genius  shining  forth  as  a  beacon  to  guide  the  way  to  the 
heart  of  new  Athens. 

fulton  lecture  “Fame  is  a  fleeting  thing,  but  a  good  thing  well 
team  done  will  live  forever.”  The  glory  of  our  football 

achievements  is  now  but  a  faint  halo — sweet 
memory  of  bygone  days.  But  a  greater  work — a  work  more  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects  and  more  prolific  of  fame  both  for  Alma 
Mater  and  for  those  engaged  in  it  than  any  football  victory  yet  won 
or  to  be  won,  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  men  of  Boston  College. 
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The  four  lecture  teams  from  the  Fulton  Debating  Society  which 
are  now  touring  Massachusetts  are  doing  a  great  work, — a  work 
that  lives  up  to  the  great  motto  of  all  American  Catholics  “For  God 
and  for  Country”  They  are  waging  war  against  the  proposed 
Smith-Towner  Bill ;  an  up-hill  battle,  but  their  efforts  have  already 
borne  fruit. 

Their  greatest  victory  was  won  beneath  the  gilded  dome  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  House,  when  they  went  there  entirely  on 
their  own  initiative  and  fought  the  resolutions  of  that  educational 
conference  in  favor  of  that  iniquitous  bill.  Standing  forth  fearlessly 
before  all  the  noted  educators  of  New  England,  they  launched  their 
attack  against  Commissioner  Claxton  and  the  Smith-Towner  Bill. 
So  successful  were  they  in  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den,  that  the 
resolutions  failed  of  passage,  and  Mr.  Claxton  returned  to  "W  ash- 
ington  empty  handed. 

Now  these  men  are  lecturing  before  the  K.  of  C.  councils  of 
New  England,  laying  bare  the  nefarious  passages  of  this  bill.  They 
realize  the  strength  of  the  K.  of  C.,  they  know  that  “to  be  a  good 
Catholic  is  to  be  a  good  American  and  to  be  a  Knight  is  to  be  the 
best  type  of  American” ;  and  they  are  confident  that  all  leal  Amei- 
icans  will  fight  this  Prussianistic  measure  to  the  last  ditch. 

Boston  College  is  indeed  proud  of  her  loyal  sons  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  great  work.  The  results  are  great,  the  praise  is  small ; 
but  still  this  sturdy  band  of  true  Americans  fight  on,  knowing  that 
the  best  wishes  of  Boston  College  are  behind  them  in  this  work. 


iExrtianijea 


Newman  once  said  that  in  good  writing  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  thought  and  the  expression  of  the  thought,  and  that 
style  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  personality  of  the  author — 
style  is  the  man  himself.  Some  time  ago  we  advanced  this  precept 
in  the  exchange  column  of  The  Stylus,  and  we  were  subjected  to 
varied  criticisms  from  our  contemporaries.  We  were  called  ultra¬ 
modern  and  other  equally  derogatory  names,  but  at  the  present 
writing,  having  the  authority  of  Newman  behind  us,  we  feel  that 
we  can  safely  criticise  the  college  magazine  from  this  standpoint 
without  the  fear  of  attack. 

Hence  with  this  view  of  the  essentials  of  good  writing  we  will 
consider  the  essay  as  it  appears  in  the  current  college  publication. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  true  essay  is  to  express  the  personal 
view  of  the  writer,  and  the  value  of  any  essay  is  increased  by  the 
interest  aroused  by  the  personality  of  the  author.  In  the  essay,  as 
in  no  other  form  of  writing,  the  literary  value  of  the  “ego”  is  recog¬ 
nized.  It  deals  essentially  with  the  ego,  and  expresses  a  mood,  a 
feeling,  or  a  thought  of  the  author.  An  essay  is  a  study  in  person¬ 
ality — a  literary  treat  in  which  a  man  “takes  leave  to  egotise.”  It 
is  distinctly  individual — necessarily  so  from  its  egotism.  However, 
the  most  delightful  form  of  all  writing  is  the  light  essay.  The 
author  has  no  sermon  to  preach — no  boring  pedantry — he  just  sits 
and  watches  life,  and  sings  of  its  beauties  and  joys.  The  light  essay 
has  no  patience  with  the  pessimistic  philosopher — all  is  joy — even 
the  smallest  things  of  earth  have  their  message  of  happiness — verily 
the  light  essay  is  the  lyric  of  prose. 


THE  ESSAY 

The  average  college  essayist  does  not  reveal  new  thoughts  and 
emotions — he  is  not  expected  to  do  so.  To  attain  a  reasonable  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  strong  and 
true  to  his  own  ideals,  and,  with  these  qualities,  he  can  reveal  or 
int*,  rpret  the  old  thoughts  from  an  entirely  different  viewpoint.  His 
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duty,  therefore,  is  to  be  original,  and  not  to  allow  himself  to  merely 
repeat  the  viewpoint  of  another.  He  must  take  the  ordinary  things, 
and  by  his  pen  make  them  appear  extraordinary.  In  the  Purple 
and  Gray  for  December  there  appears  an  essay  on  the  “Versatility 
of  Charles  Dickens.”  While  the  article  is  more  or  less  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  Dickens,  still,  the  author  has  so  skillfully 
injected  his  own  personal  view  into  the  fact  element,  that  the  whole 
work  has  become  one  of  intense  individuality.  We  find  that  this 
same  quality  is  even  more  magnified  in  the  “Realm  of  Delusion 
appearing  in  the  Borromean.  The  author  has  made  an  excellent 
examination  of  Spiritism.  His  style  and  method  of  treatment  is 
distinctly  original,  and  he  has  used  the  light  vein  in  delicate  touches 
— not  tending  to  the  humorous,  but  just  sufficient  to  break  the  strain 
of  constant  sobriety,  necessarily  encountered  in  the  treatment  of 
such  a  subject. 

The  Villanovan  for  December  presents  a  type  of  writing  that 
we  have  oftentimes  commented  on,  namely,  imitation,  or,  to  use  the 
term  as  the  Villanovan  uses  it— adaptation.  The  “Essay  on  Hands” 
is  an  adaptation  from  Lamb.  It  is  cleverly  executed,  and  clearly 
shows  the  influence  of  the  style  of  the  master.  W  bile  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  imitation,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  the  perfection  of 
the  essay.  The  thought  and  the  subject  are  original,  but  the  whole 
style  is  the  style  of  Lamb — the  work  is  imitation.  We  digress  a 
little  here  and  repeat  what  we  have  often  said  before,  that  imitation 
is  an  excellent  form  for  the  ultimate  development  of  a  style,  but, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  certain  critics,  it  can  never  represent 
perfection  in  itself,  because  it  robs  writing  of  the  one  essential 
quality  of  good  literature — an  original  style  and  method  of  devel¬ 
opment.  In  this  same  issue  we  find  another  article  worthy  ot  men¬ 
tion,  the  “Essay  on  Description.”  This  also  presents  the  ten¬ 
dency7  to  classic  imitation.  The  style  is  classic,  and,  whether 
the  author  is  conscious  of  the  imitation  or  not,  the  wrork  cannot  be 
classed  as  strictly  original.  No  matter  howT  trite  the  thought,  if 
it  is  expressed  in  an  original  and  individual  w'ay,  then  it  fulfills 
the  qualities  of  good  writing.  We  realize  that  in  expressing  such  a 
daring  opinion,  wxe  are  opening  ourselves  to  attack  from  all  quai- 
terg — especially  from  the  disciples  of  imitation  and  the  adherents 
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of  the  classical  school,  but  we  feel  that  modern  up-to-date  writing— 
the  work  of  today — has  no  place  for  the  author  who  allows  himself 
to  be  confined  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  imitation,  and  chokes  a  grow¬ 
ing  and  individual  style  before  it  has  had  a  chance  to  prove  itself. 
The  really  great  author  invents  thought,  but  the  ordinary  every 
day  writer  attains  distinction  by  treating  the  old  in  an  original 
way  and  rejuvenating  it  so  that  it  is  new.  In  other  words,  to  quote 
Newman,  “The  thought  is  immaterial — it  is  the  man.” 

Among  the  periodicals  which  contain  distinctly  original  essays 
we  find  the  Loyola  University  Magazine.  In  the  January  number 
there  appears  three  essays  of  three  distinct  types — all  meritorious. 
“Geoffrey  Chaucer”  deals  with  the  subject  of  early  English  litera¬ 
ture,  and  shows  how  Catholic  thought  is  indispensably  linked  with 
the  early  history  of  our  language.  It  further  demonstrates  that 
our  literature  in  that  period  cannot  be  properly  understood  or  in¬ 
terpreted  without  a  knowledge  of  Catholicity.  The  author’s  view¬ 
point  is  convincingly  brought  out,  examples  are  quoted,  and  histor¬ 
ical  instances  cited  to  convince  others  of  his  thought.  He  begins 
by  believing  himself,  and  gradually  exposes  proofs  of  the  thought  in 
his  mind,  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  able  to  convey  the  same  impres¬ 
sion  to  others.  He  has  the  first  quality  essential  to  good  writing — 
sincerity.  “Books”  is  an  essay  of  the  “familiar”  type.  The  sub¬ 
ject,  though  commonplace,  is  convincingly  treated.  The  style  of  the 
essay  is  delightfully  informal — the  author  shares  his  moods  and 
fancies  with  the  reader.  “Why  Syllogize”  is  a  typical  light  essay. 
While  it  has  a  humorous  vein,  it  is  not  flippant — we  might  call  it 
“smile  provoking.”  We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  the  true 
essayist  must  gossip  with  the  reader.  The  author  of  this  article  not 
only  gossips  but  he  laughs,  chatters,  and  smiles.  On  the  whole  we 
might  say  that  this  magazine  presents  the  essay  at  its  best.  The 
tone  of  the  publication  is  thus  stimulating  as  only  original  work 
can  be. 

While  making  an  appreciation  of  the  essay  in  the  current  col¬ 
lege  magazine,  we  could  not,  in  fairness,  pass  over  the  Autumn 
issue  of  the  Marquette  University  Journal.  “Because  of  the  recent 
restoration  of  the  essay  to  popular  favor”  the  first  issue  of  the 
publication  is  dedicated  to  the  essay  in  all  its  forms,  and  indeed 
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the  editors  of  the  Journal  have  succeeded  in  publishing  several  of 
the  best  examples  of  original  writing  that  we  have  read  in  the  college 
magazine  since  we  have  been  reviewing.  We  say  this  in  all  earnest¬ 
ness  and  we  feel  that  the  Journal  should  receive  the  highest  com¬ 
mendation  for  its  work  in  this  issue.  Sixteen  essays  of  every  type 
are  presented— all  of  the  first  water.  It  is  only  regretable  that  we 
cannot  note  each  individual  contribution,  and  analyze  the  work  of 
every  writer.  Considering  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  said  that 
each  article  has  individuality — each  article  presents  a  different  per¬ 
sonality.  It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  take  up  a  magazine  of  this  type 
and  find  the  work  of  such  a  quality.  We  do  not  expect  to  find 
perfect  examples  among  writers  who  are  merely  feeling  their  way, 
but  the  Marquette  Journal  presents  a  whole  school  which  is  in  a 
very  advanced  stage  of  development. 

THE  EDITORIAL 

Any  appreciation  of  the  magazine  which  does  not  mention  the 
editorial  as  a  form  of  essay,  in  our  mind,  is  incomplete.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  will  make  brief  mention  of  a  few  points  which  we  have 
noticed  in  this  connection.  “Sincerity,  justice,  accuracy,  humanity, 
courage,  and  brevity  are  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  best  and 
most  influential  editorial  page.”  Thus  does  the  editor  of  the  Delta 
write,  and  continuing,  “I  am  tempted  to  say  that  the  prime  quality 
of  the  editorial  is  interest.  A  dull  stupid  screed  without  strength 
of  thought  or  charm  of  style,  or  the  pith  of  force,  wit  or  humor,  is 
as  futile  as  a  puff  ball  in  battle.  A  newspaper  must  have  character 
and  its  character  is  determined  by  its  editorials.  A  newspaper 
without  character  is  a  cross  between  a  demagogue  and  a  vagabond. 
The  editorial  written  by  a  man  who  can  support  any  cause  or  ex¬ 
press  any  conviction  may  be  an  admirable  exhibition  of  ethical 
versatility  and  intellectual  agility,  but  it  will  never  mold  opinion 
or  prompt  to  action.  The  shorter  the  space  in  which  the  writer  can 
intelligently,  comprehensively  and  forcefully  convey  his  idea  to  the 
reader,  the  better.  A  stickful  of  dynamite  is  more  effective  than  a 
column  of  fireworks.”  There  in  a  nutshell  you  have  our  idea  of  the 
editorial — the  editor  of  the  Delta  has  said  it  much  better  than  we 
could.  There  is  the  standard  for  the  college  magazine.  Of  course, 
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it  is  high,  but  it  will  be  no  disgrace  to  fall  short — at  least  you  know 
the  goal  to  aim  at. 

In  the  Providence  College  Alembic  we  find  this  quality  exempli¬ 
fied  in  a  high  degree,  but  strange  to  say,  not  in  the  editorial  column. 
Recently  there  has  sprung  into  popularity  a  form  of  editorial  known 
as  “squibs” — short  pithy  paragraphs  on  poignant  topics.  The 
Alembic  has  published  a  column  of  these  “squibs”  under  the  title 
of  “Said  the  Walrus  to  the  Carpenter,”  but  has  published  them  in 
the  main  body  of  the  magazine.  Being  essentially  editorials  in  their 
form  and  origin,  we  feel  that  their  place  is  in  the  editorial  column. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  quality  of  the  work  evidenced  in  these 
“squibs” — every  one  of  them,  little  essays — little  paragraphs  which 
are  more  effective  than  pages  of  words. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  essay  is  something  between  talking  and  thinking — an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  “ego.”  In  no  other  form  of  writing  does  the  writer 
appear  to  be  so  much  at  ease.  He  seems  to  sit  in  his  room  and  talk 
to  the  reader — the  reader  thinks  with  him.  The  college  magazine 
presents  the  essay  in  its  best  form,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
college  writers  have  a  clear  conception  of  just  what  is  the  necessary 
requisite  to  good  essay  writing.  Perhaps  it  is  the  free  air  of  the 
college  youth  and  flowing  young  blood  which  makes  it  natural  for 
the  college  man  to  gossip,  to  laugh  and  talk  to  his  audience,  but  at 
any  rate,  the  college  writer  ranks  among  the  best  of  the  essay 
writers. 


Francis  J.  DeCelles. 


Smut 

the  We  are  well  into  the  Holy  Season  of  Lent.  Behold  the 

lenten  masses  of  students  paying  their  promised  visits  to  the 
season  Chapel  before  the  commencement  of  classes.  This  is  a  daily 
occurrence  on  the  Heights  during  the  Lenten  Season.  Again 
behold  those  hatless  students  dashing  across  the  Campus  toward  the 
Chapel  door — an  endless  line  of  hurrying  forms — bent  on  a  sacred 
visit.  It  is  lunch-time  indeed,  but  lunch  is  served  neither  in  the 
Chapel  nor  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Chapel.  A  stranger 
would  be  perplexed  at  this,  but  it  must  be  realized  that  Lent  is  a  time 
of  exceptional  conduct — a  period  during  which  the  cravings  of  the 
body  are  in  total  subjection  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  soul. 
Chapel  then  voluntarily  precedes  both  luncheon  and  the  after-pleas¬ 
ures.  These  acts  of  self-mortification  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
common  at  the  College  during  this  Holy  Time. 

In  short  the  MEN  of  the  College  consider  the  Lenten  Period  a 
MAN’S  Period  since  the  privations  and  sacrifices,  characteristic  of 
the  season,  require  the  courage  and  constancy  of  a  manly  heart  to 
carry  out  their  completion.  And  who  beneath  the  Towers  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  of’t  sung  line  of  our  College  Anthem : 

“For  here  MEN  are  MEN,  and  their  HEARTS  are  TRUE.” 

pulton  The  history  of  the  Fulton  Debating  Society  during  the 
facts  last  month  has  been  in  reality  the  activity  of  the  Lecturing 
Teams  in  refuting  publicly  the  fallacies  of  the  Smith- 
Towner  Educational  Bill.  Members  of  the  three  Lecturing  Groups 
have  journeyed  to  every  quarter  in  their  endeavor  to  present  to  the 
public  the  fundamental,  underlying  principles  of  the  Bill,  which 
are  cleverly  hidden  in  a  network  of  perplexing,  though  meaningless, 
verbiage. 

Without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  the  presence  of  the  Lecturers  at  the 
New  England  Educational  Conference,  Saturday,  January  29,  1921, 
was  responsible  for  preventing  the  adoption  of  Resolutions  favoring 
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“federalized  education.”  These  Resolutions,  if  they  had  been  adopted, 
would  have  been  sent  to  Washington  as  the  embodiment  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  New  England  Educators — an  example  of  deliberate  “Rail¬ 
roading.”  Accompanied  by  Fr.  Ignatius  W.  Cox,  S.  J .,  Moderator  of 
the  Fulton,  the  Lecturers  quietly  sifted  themselves  among  the  specta¬ 
tors  and  awaited  the  opportune  moment.  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Dempsey, 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  Vermont,  while  offering  a  set  of  harm¬ 
less  Resolutions  to  the  Conference,  thought  that  they  had  exploded 
in  his  hands  when  he  came  to  the  terms  “federal  aid”  and  “federal 
control.”  The  mention  of  these  “Prussianizing”  terms  caused  an  up¬ 
roar  in  the  audience  and  the  action  of  the  Conference  in  drawing  up 
such  Resolutions  was  vigorously  denounced  from  the  floor  by  Bishops 
and  Priests  present. 

Father  Cox,  S.J.,  then  sounded  the  war-cry  after  having  vehem¬ 
ently  flayed  the  impertinence  of  an  unrepresentative  group  to  go  on 
record  as  representing  this  vicinity.  The  Fulton  Lecturers  followed 
immediately,  driving  home  points  which  those  in  the  audience  had 
never  before  considered.  Not  to  fag  you  with  details — the  Resolu¬ 
tions  were  withdrawn,  and  having  been  fittingly  revised,  were  adopt¬ 
ed  without  further  dissension.  This  brilliant  achievement  brought 
deserved  glory  to  the  College  since  it  reflected  the  alertness  of  our 
men  to  recognize  infringement  of  their  personal  rights,  and  to  stand 
out  boldly  against  such  tyrannical  procedure. 

The  Lecturers  have  appeared  recently  before  the  following 
Knights  of  Columbus  Councils:  Alhambra,  Brighton,  Dedham, 
Wakefield,  North  End,  Ozanam,  Quincy,  Canton,  Rockland  and  Hyde 
Park.  A  lecture  was  also  given  before  members  of  the  St.  Alphonsus 
A.  A.,  Roxbury,  and  likewise  in  St.  John’s  Parish,  North  Cambridge. 

We  repeat  again  the  Lecturing  Teams  as  grouped  : 

Group  I.  Eugene  J.  Sullivan,  Harold  J.  Sullivan,  Francis  J. 
DeCelles. 

Group  II.  John  J.  Consodine,  Charles  A.  Tucker,  John  F. 
Carey. 

Group  III.  Henry  E.  Foley,  Arthur  T.  Joyce,  Francis  E. 
Magennis. 

Group  IV.  Edward  Breau,  Timothy  Mclnerny,  Harry  Fisher. 

The  Fulton  Debating  Society  is  planning  to  hold  its  Banquet 
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shortly  after  Lent.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Fulton  Friday,  February 
4th,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  second  term : 

President,  Joseph  Flynn,  ’21,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Vice-President,  Harold  J.  Sullivan,  ’21,  of  Dorchester. 

Secretary,  Joseph  Fox,  ’21,  of  West  Roxbury. 

Treasurer,  William  Cusick,  ’21,  of  Roxbury. 

Censor,  Henry  E.  Foley,  ’22,  of  Dorchester. 

the  musical  On  the  evening  of  February  7th  the  annual  con- 
club  concert  cert  of  the  Musical  Club  was  presented  in  Jordan 

Hall  before  a  large  and  highly  responsive  audience. 
The  hearty  applause  of  the  varied  program  was  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  directorship  of  Prof.  George  Lowell  Tracy,  who  has  accomplished 
much  with  the  Club  since  his  appearance  at  Boston  College  last  Fall. 

The  opening  number,  “Sounds  from  the  Heights,”  was  rendered 
by  the  band  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  it  being  Prof.  Tracy’s  own 
composition.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Musical  Club.  The  Glee  Club 
was  heard  in  several  appropriate  numbers  during  the  evening,  dis¬ 
playing  harmonious  strength  in  every  contribution.  The  “Boston 
College  Songs”  were  applauded  tremendously.  The  inimitable  Mor¬ 
gan  T.  Ryan  proved  a  popular  imitator  in  his  versions  of  T.  A.  Daly’s 
and  Joyce  Kilmer’s  selections,  while  the  popular  melodies  were  well 
emphasized  by  “Bill”  Bigley  and  Walter  Downey. 

Rubenstein’s  “Kamenoi  Ostrow,”  as  rendered  by  Mr.  Walter 
Mayo,  was  a  beautiful  violin  selection.  Later  in  the  evening  Mr. 
Mayo  was  again  heard  in  a  duet  with  Mr.  Robert  Merrick,  who  played 
the  flute.  “Drigo’s  Serenade”  was  interpreted  by  the  musicians.  A 
baritone  solo  found  Mr.  Cornelius  Curry,  ’21,  vieing  with  the  sweet 
strains  of  cello  and  piano  combined  and  a  tenor  solo  brought  forth 
a  new  face  when  Mr.  Louis  Tracy  sung  “The  Magic  of  Your  Eyes.” 

Mr.  Rene  Gingras  interpreting  “Jeanne  Hackette,”  a  French  war 
song,  was  applauded  to  an  encore.  Irish  folk  songs  by  the  Glee  Club 
found  numerous  supporters  among  the  spectators,  while  the  contri¬ 
bution  by  the  band  fitted  into  the  program  with  revivifying  effect. 

When  the  final  number  was  finished  and  the  audience  rose  to  de¬ 
part,  words  of  commendation  were  heard  from  every  quarter.  It 
was  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  Director  and  to  the  Moderator  of  the 
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Club,  Mr.  John  A.  Tobin,  S.J.,  to  have  such  unauimious  praise  voiced 
concerning  the  selection  of  the  program  and  its  masterly  interpre¬ 
tation. 

marquette  When  the  members  of  the  Marquette  Debating  Society 
banquet  assembled  at  the  City  Club  Thursday,  January  27th,  for 
their  annual  banquet,  they  had  placed  aside  all  thoughts 
of  their  previous  arguments  and  were  unanimous  in  this  one  thought, 
“Tonight’s  the  Night.” 

It  was.  From  the  moment  that  the  first  waiter  appeared  with 
the  repast  until  the  hearty  voice  of  Moderator  Fr.  Leo  A.  Dore,  S.J., 
bade  “Godspeed”  to  “home  sweet  home,”  there  was  never  a  monoton¬ 
ous  moment.  President  Joseph  A.  Comber  of  the  Marquette,  mod¬ 
estly  welcomed  the  guests  and  then  gave  way  to  Mr.  Fred  Mandile, 
chairman  of  the  evening. 

The  Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  ex-mayor  of  Boston,  delivered  a  stir¬ 
ring  speech  in  favor  of  the  soldiers’  bonus.  Mr.  Curley  intimated 
that  already  the  good  work  of  the  Doughboys  was  being  forgotten 
and  that  opponents  of  the  Bill  were  planning  a  fight  to  the  last  ditch. 
The  Hon.  John  Jackson  Walsh,  another  notable  guest,  outlined  the 
advantages  of  the  Marquette  and  gave  some  useful  advice  to  those 
who  would  make  their  mark  in  life.  Thomas  J.  Grady  lent  his  voice 
to  a  comparison  of  New  Boston  College  with  the  Old  Boston  College, 
while  Charles  S.  O’Connor  brought  home  some  interesting  points  in 
his  discourse  on  Religion  in  Education. 

Father  Dore,  S.J.,  then  gave  a  brief  address  after  which  the 
time  of  night  compelled  the  cessation  of  festivities.  The  committee 
was  roundly  praised  for  the  handling  of  the  affair  in  general,  and  in 
particular  for  securing  such  eloquent  orators  for  the  occasion. 

The  officers  elected  February  4th  for  the  final  term  of  the  year 
are  as  follows : 

President,  Gaynor  A.  Wellings,  ’23,  of  Roxbury. 

Vice-President,  Alexander  Lashway,  ’23,  of  Boston. 

Secretary,  Joseph  Crane,  ’23,  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

Treasurer,  Alfred  J.  Bedard,  ’23,  of  Lawrence. 

Sergeant  at  Arms,  Thomas  R.  Jones,  ’24,  of  Plaistow,  N.  H. 
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the  boston  It  is  to  be  expected  that  Lent  will  mark  an  era  of 

college  clubs  recuperation  as  regards  the  activity  of  the  B.  C. 

Clubs.  From  the  period  of  reorganization  last 
October  until  the  beginning  of  the  Holy  Season  various  activities 
have  crowded  the  social  calendar  and  have  aided  in  moulding  a 
greater  Boston  College  spirit.  Now  comes  a  brief  reprieve — a  period 
of  relaxation  and  sober  reflection — during  which  the  future  plans  of 
the  Clubs  will  be  discussed. 

A  few  steps  from  Easter  and  we  are  off  on  the  B.  C.  Drive.  This 
thought  should  be  associated  with  all  plans  submitted  to  the  Clubs 
for  consideration  in  order  that  every  undertaking  may  reap  its  full 
reward  and  may  not  interfere  with  any  other  similar  activity.  Har¬ 
monious  action,  singleness  of  purpose  and  whole-hearted  support 
are  necessary  in  their  essence  to  achieve  the  goal. 

The  B.  C.  Clubs,  directed  by  the  Central  B.  C.  Club,  as  the  ex¬ 
ponents  of  “home  spirit”  may  well  be  relied  upon  to  co-operate  in  the 
general  plans  and  to  exhaust  every  available  means  that  the  quota 
may  be  realized. 

Medford — The  attention  of  the  editor  has  been  called  to  the 
constantly  recurring  error  of  listing  events  of  this  Club  under  the 
title  West  Medford.  This  atrocity  is  unpardonable,  but  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  all — and  the  satisfaction  of  the  outraged  members — we 
formally  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  body  as  the  B.  C.  Club  of 
West  Medford. 

sophomore  It  may  be  customary  to  compliment  committee-men  at 
social  the  end  of  write-ups,  but  these  particular  men  deserve  the 
place  of  honor  at  the  top,  and  they  are  going  to  have  it, — 
with  our  compliments.  We  quote  therefore,  as  worthy  of  honorable 
mention,  in  connection  with  the  Sophomore  Social  the  Messrs.  Galla¬ 
gher,  Curley,  Wenners,  Comber,  McCarthy,  Emmett,  Wren  and 
Hickey. 

Friday,  January  21st,  proved  to  be  a  jinx  for  the  Sophomore 
Revelers.  Early  dismissal,  fish-day,  and  plenty  of  rain  however 
were  not  sufficient  causes  to  impair  the  success  of  the  affair.  It  was 
a  commendable  success  from  every  aspect. 

Bill  Bigley  and  Walter  Downey  opened  the  evening  program 
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with  their  best  songs,  after  which  Louis  Tracy  of  the  Glee  Club  ren¬ 
dered  a  love-ballad,  but  refused  an  encore.  Mr.  Rene  Gingras  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  lengthy  selection  in  French  and  was  applauded  in  good 
measure.  After  a  few  moments’  bliss,  appreciating  our  stellar  violin¬ 
ist,  Walter  Mayo,  a  large  ring  was  formed.  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr. 
Wenners  were  soon  exhausted  after  three  rounds  of  rugged  work, 
whereup  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Finnegan  boxed  ex-temporaneously 
for  two  rounds.  In  the  latter  bout,  both  shirts  being  torn,  it  was 
called  a  draw. 

A  comedy  skit,  replete  with  humorous  recitations,  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  Messrs.  Lashway  and  O’Brien,  was  one  of  the  brightest 
spots  of  the  entertainment.  Mr.  Jack  Barry,  ’23,  then  tried  our  good 
nature  with  jokes  of  many  dimensions.  However  we  were  unusually 
good-natured  that  evening.  Shortly  after  this  a  regular  bout  was 
staged  in  which  professional  boxers  demonstrated  the  science  of 
manly  self-defense  much  to  the  glee  of  the  on  lookers.  Fr.  O’Brien, 
S.J.,  then  had  time  for  an  interesting  story,  after  which  movies 
brought  to  a  close  the  well-enjoyed  evening. 

Since  we  have  commended  the  committee  in  the  opening  para¬ 
graph,  it  remains  to  say  something  of  the  supper  even  at  this  be¬ 
lated  time.  However,  glean  from  this  statement  whatever  you  may 
concerning  the  spread : 

“The  Sophomores  refused  extra  ice  cream.” 

father  Fr.  Francis  P.  Donnelly,  S.J.,  author  of  the  recent 

donnelly’s  publication,  “The  Art  of  Interesting,”  has  been  giving 
lectures  a  series  of  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  John 
Boyle  O’Reilly  Reading  Circle.  These  lectures,  given  in 
the  Cathedral  School  Hall,  are  clear  and  interesting,  and  represent 
the  choicest  selection  of  a  modern  lecturer,  who,  abreast  of  the  times, 
has  mastered  the  art  of  holding  the  attention.  The  first  lecture  was 
given  Monday,  January  31st,  and  a  lecture  will  continue  to  be  given 
each  succeeding  Monday  until  the  course  is  completed. 

The  following  is  the  full  course  which  is  well  able  to  speak  for 
itself : 

1.  The  Mastering  of  an  Art. 

2.  The  Literary  Imagination  and  Its  Development. 
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3.  The  Academic  Classicists :  Lowell,  Mahaffy,  Newman. 

4.  The  Informal  Talkers :  Goldsmith,  Holmes,  Lamb. 

5.  The  Prose  Colorists :  Burke,  Ruskin,  Stoddard. 

6.  The  Vehement  Debaters :  Fox,  Phillips,  Slieil. 

7.  The  Choice  Essayists :  Farrell,  Irving,  Stevenson. 

8.  The  Great  Orators:  Chatham,  O’Connell,  Webster. 

9.  The  Emphatic  Stylists :  Grady,  Macauley,  Meagher. 

CO.  The  Clever  Epigrammatists:  Chesterton,  Jordan,  Shaw. 

%  • 

domi  Saturday,  January  29th,  His  Eminence  Cardinal 

miscellany  O’Connell  accompanied  by  Monsignor  Splaine  visited 
the  Radio  Station  erected  in  the  main  building  through 
the  efforts  of  Father  Lynch,  S.J.,  professor  of  Physics.  Father 
Lynch  acting  as  guide,  demonstrated  the  various  functions  of  the 
instruments  and  outlined  the  activity  of  the  Radio  Club  to  the 
guests.  Needless  to  say  the  Prelates  were  well  pleased  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  by  the  Club  in  this  new  field. 

Thursday,  January  27th,  Brigadier  General  Mark  L.  Hersey, 
present  Commandant  at  Camp  Devens,  together  with  Dr.  Freeman  C. 
Hersey,  stormed  the  peaceful  Heights  today.  They  were  the  guests 
of  the  Faculty,  but  particularly  of  Father  Lynch,  S.J.,  who  was  pres¬ 
ent  as  Chaplain  of  the  General’s  outfit  both  in  St.  Mihiel  and  in  the 
Argonne  Drives. 


Alumni 

After  the  strenuous  examinations  were  over,  the  Editor  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  reading,  as  a  means  of  relieving  his  overworked  brain, 
the  Koran  (in  the  original,  of  course).  One  passage,  which  reads 
most  beautifully  in  Turkish,  caught  the  Editor’s  eye.  In  English,  it 

reads : 

If  the  mountain  won’t  go  to  Mahomet, 

Mahomet  will  go  to  the  mountain. 

Inspired  by  these  words,  the  Editor  spent  the  term  holiday  on  a  trip 
to  the  Alumni  mountains.  The  trip  was  both  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able,  but  the  Editor  would  have  to  take  a  month  off  to  visit  only  the 
more  notable  peaks.  In  other  words,  I  have  been  trying  to  say, 
please  send  the  Editor  some  news. 

If  Warren  Harding  needs  a  good  man  for  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
the  Alumni  Editor  can  recommend  Joe  Quinn,  ’04.  Joe  holds  a 
unique  position  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.,  as  Labor  Secie- 
tary.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  it  requires  a  man  of  tact  and 
patience  to  deal  with  the  labor  troubles  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
This  is  Joe’s  job.  The  twenty  thousand  B.  &  M.  employees  are 
divided  into  Labor  groups,  each  group  having  an  agreement  with  the 
Railroad.  Should  a  dispute  arise  over  the  terms  of  the  agreements, 
Joe  acts  as  arbitrator.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  his  work  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  that  he  keeps  four  stenographers  busy  with 

his  correspondence  on  decisions. 

Mr.  Quinn  was  not  too  busy,  however  to  give  the  Editor  an  hour 
of  his  valuable  time.  He  remarked  that  in  his  opinion,  there  should 
be  more  reunions  or  banquets  held  by  the  older  classes.  lor  in  this 
way,  interest  in  the  College  would  always  be  kept  alive.  Now,  of 
course,  this  is  not  the  season  for  banquets;  but  when  Lent  is  over, 
there  will  be  plenty  of  time  before  Commencement  for  the  different 
classes  to  get  together. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund  J.  Shannahan,  ’88,  who  was  for  twenty- 
five  years  professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  at  the  Catholic  University, 
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was  recently  appointed  Pastor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church,  Mt.  Au¬ 
burn.  Dr.  Shannahan  has  had  a  very  brilliant  career.  He  received 
his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  a  “motu  proprio”  of  the  Pope. 
He  is  a  distinguished  writer  on  Philosophy  and  a  noted  lecturer. 
His  lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  some  years  ago  at¬ 
tracted  nation-wide  attention.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Shannahan  will 
find  his  new  surroundings  conducive  to  frequent  literary  produc¬ 
tions. 


.  .  .  .  "Is  that  so?”  .  .  .  “Too  bad.”  .  .  .  “Jack 
Fleming,  ’16,  and  who’s  the  girl?  ...  Oh  yes,  Miss  O’Neil  of 
Dorchester.  .  .  .  “Lets  congratulate  him.” 

Can  you  imagine  John  R.  Taylor,  ’14,  telling  the  star  reporter  to 
“go  and  get  it”?  He’ll  be  saying  that  some  day,  as  at  present  he  is 
Assistant  City  Editor  of  the  Boston  Traveller. 

i 

Even  Gilbert  Iv.  Chesterton  can’t  put  one  over  on  the  Honorable 
Daniel  J.  Gallagher.  Dan  gives  G.  K.  a  little  bit  of  history  to  put 
under  his  hat.  There  may  not  be  any  Santa  Claus,  but  there  was  a 
coast  to  Bohemia,  “once  upon  a  time.”  Dan  Gallagher  and  Bill 
Shakespeare  are  both  right.  This  is  what  Dan  says  in  a  recent  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Boston  Herald : 

The  Coast  of  Bohemia 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald : 

In  his  lecture  on  “Ignorance  of  the  Educated,”  as  reported  in 
The  Herald,  Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  made  use  of  Shakespeare  to 
illustrate  his  thesis,  saying  that  the  Bard  of  Avon  was  in  a  sense 
“ignorant”  in  thinking  “that  there  was  a  coast  to  Bohemia,  though 
that  was  an  inland  country.” 

Of  course  the  illustration  was  apt  if  the  assumption  be  correct 
that  Bohemia  had  no  coast,  as  so  many  commentators  on  Shakes¬ 
peare  seem  to  think. 

But  there  seems  to  be  very  good  authority  for  the  belief  that  on 
the  point  in  question,  the  great  dramatist  was  much  more  learned 
than  his  critics. 

Is  it  not  history  that  in  1253  when  Ottokar  became  King  of 
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Bohemia,  his  kingdom  was  bounded  on  its  northern  shore  by  the 
Baltic?  Did  he  not,  during  his  reign,  acquire  Austria,  Carinthia 
and  Styria?  And  is  it  not  true  that  when  he  was  vanquished  and 
slain  by  Iiudolph  of  Hapsburgh  about  1278  at  the  battle  of  March- 
field,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  extended  from  the  Baltic  on  the 
north,  to  the  Adriatic  on  the  south,  thus  having  not  one  coast  but 

two? 

Mr.  Chesterton,  whose  pen  has  charmed  and  enlightened  so 
many  thousands  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  who  well  deserves 
the  cordial  welcome  which  Boston  is  giving  him,  seems  to  have  il¬ 
lustrated  in  his  first  lecture  that  not  every  one  who  is  educated  (and 
certainly  he  is)  has  successfully  taken  “all  knowledge  for  his 
province.” 

Daniel  J.  Gallagher, 

Federal  Bilildina. 


District  Attorney  Joseph  C.  Pelletier  was  recently  decorated  by 
the  Pope  with  the  collar  of  commander  in  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  in  recognition  of  his  services  as  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  during  the  war.  Mr.  Pelletier  is  at  present  Supreme 
Advocate  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

William  P.  Long,  ’96,  is  now  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  City 
of  Boston  Park  and  Recreation  Department.  “Billie”  distinguished 
himself  both  as  a  student  and  an  athlete  while  at  the  old  James 
Street  building.  He  pitched  for  the  B.  C.  team  that  toured  the  New 
England  States  at  its  own  expense,  and  was  one  of  the  sturdy  backs 
on  the  football  eleven. 

“Gangway  for  a  Petty  officer !”  Tom  McDonough,  ’17,  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  thus  greeted  during  the  War,  has  abandoned 
life  on  the  stormy  deep  to  act  as  assistant  manager  of  Arthur  E. 
Dow  &  Co. 

John  Keohane,  ’14,  spent  the  day  with  his  classmate,  John 
Quirk,  at  the  latter’s  office  in  Fall  River.  We  don’t  know  what  the 
purpose  of  the  visit  was,  but  those  who  know  John  Quirk  do.  John 
Keohane  is — sh-h-h ! 
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Rev.  Eric  McKenzie,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Director  of 
the  Gregorian  Chant  Class  at  St.  John’s  Seminary,  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  The  Stylus  office.  Father  McKenzie  was  right  at  home  in 
the  office,  as  he  occupied  the  Editor’s  chair  in  1914. 


A  recent  death  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  was  that  of  Rev.  John 
C.  Buckley,  ’02,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Cambridge.  Fr.  Buckley  was 
a  native  of  Canton.  He  graduated  from  St.  John’s  School,  Canton, 
in  1890,  and  from  Boston  College  in  1902.  Fr.  Buckley  was  ordained 
in  1906  by  Cardinal  O’Connell,  and  appointed  to  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Harvard  Square.  Here  he  labored  for  eight  years,  until  his  health 
failed. 


— Myles  T.  McSiveency. 


Atlylrtta 

BASKETBALL 

Boston  College — 33 

Boston  College — 38 

Boston  College — 25  5 — University  of  Maine 

The  basketeers  invaded  Maine  and  won  the  three  games  they 
played.  A  capacity  house  greeted  the  team  on  each  appearance 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  spectators  that  the  Maroon  and  Gold 
court  artists  were  about  the  smoothest  outfit  that  has  played  there 
for  some  time.  The  outstanding  stars  of  each  contest  were  Urban 
and  Hickey.  This  pair  played  a  nifty  passing  game  and  thrilled 
the  multitude  with  a  couple  of  beautiful  long  shots. 

Boston  College — 26  43 — Brooklyn  Polytech 

At  last  we  have  a  little  news  to  record  in  this  justly  famous 
athletic  department:  The  basketball  team  lost  a  game.  That  fact 
is  startling  enough  to  rate  a  red  ink  headline  in  the  Boston  Trans¬ 
script — and  that  is  the  period  following  the  last  word.  Brooklyn 
Polytech  was  the  team  that  nicked  our  perfect  record.  Any  team 
that  is  seventeen  points  better  than  Capt.  Mahoney’s  quintette  de¬ 
serves  all  the  credit  we  can  give  them.  They’re  artists — and  being 
inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Culture  we  simply  can’t  help  admiring 
art.  Louie  Urban  did  not  play  in  this  game. 

Boston  College — 20  23 — Trinity 

It’s  pretty  tough  to  lose  a  game  on  account  of  the  name  of  the 
opposite  team.  Trinity  was  just  a  trinity  of  points  better  than 
our  experts — in  the  score.  The  teams  were  evenly  matched  and  it 
was  anybody’s  game  right  up  to  the  time  the  final  sound  wave  from 
the  referee’s  footer  slipped  out  the  gym  window. 

Boston  College — 33  27 — St.  Francis 

We  don’t  want  want  to  butt  in  on  Manager  Kirby’s  affairs  but 
we  suggest  that  he  keep  away  from  Brooklyn.  The  St.  Francis 


22 — Portland 
28 — Bates 
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THE  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
LAW  SCHOOL 

Trains  students  in  the  principles  of 
the  law  and  in  the  technique  of  the 
profession  so  as  to  best  prepare  them 
for  active  practice  wherever  the 
English  system  of  law  prevails. 

America’s  new  place  in  interna¬ 
tional  politics  and  commerce 
challenges  the  young  American. 
He  must  equip  himself  for  new 
world  conditions  with  a  knowl¬ 
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LAW — Its  principles  and  appli¬ 
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ness  man  as  it  is  indispensable 
to  the  lawyer. 

Special  scholarships  ($75  per  year) 
are  awarded  to  college  graduates. 

Course  for  Lli.B.  requires  3  school 
years.  Those  who  have  received  this 
degree  from  this  or  any  other  ap¬ 
proved  school  of  law  may  receive 
LL.M.  on  the  completion  of  one 
year’s  resident  attendance  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Melville  M.  lligelow. 
Several  $25  and  $50  scholarships 
open  in  this  course. 

For  Catalog,  Address 

HOMER  ALBERS,  Dean 

11  Ashburton  Place,  Boston. 
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game  was  a  fast  affair,  brilliant  with  star  plays  which  brought  the 
spectators  to  their  feet  on  more  than  one  occasion.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  half,  the  score  was  tied,  each  team  owning  sixteen  of  the 
thirty-two  points  in  circulation.  Boston  College  lead  until  near 
the  close  of  the  battle  when  the  Brooklyn  collegians  unloosed  a 
whirlwind  drive  that  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  visit  our  friends 
in  that  city. 


HOCKEY 


Boston  College — 4  2 — Amherst 

Our  rubber  steerers  christened  the  Alumni  Field  rink  with  a 
4-2  victorv  over  Amherst.  On  account  of  Urban’s  absence,  Coach 
Eocque  sent  Dan  Murphy,  a  freshman,  former  Arlington  High  goal- 
tender,  into  the  net.  Dan’t  debut  didn’t  enthuse  the  visitors  at  all 
at  all.  They  failed  to  slip  the  disk  into  the  draperies  even  once  in 
the  second  half. 

Boston  College — 3  4 — M.  I.  T. 

We  wouldn’t  call  this  a  cheap  victory  but  the  fact  is  that  one 
Nickle  was  the  cause  of  our  downfall.  The  capital  “N”  explains 
the  whole  thing.  The  gentleman  with  the  financial  name  tends  goal 
for  the  engineers  and  he  sheds  pucks  like  last  year’s  fur  coat  sheds 
its  hair.  An  extra  period  of  ten  minutes  was  required  to  settle  the 
dispute.  Mr.  Nickle  was  bombarded.  From  where  he  stood,  it 
looked  as  though  the  game  was  being  played  with  half  a  dozen 
pucks.  Only  three  got  by  and  Boston  College  met  its  first  defeat  of 
the  season. 

Boston  College — 2  1 — Mass.  Aggies 

A  fast  clean  game  between  two  evenly  matched  teams.  Capt. 
Hughes  was  handicapped  by  a  bad  knee  and  played  a  defensive 
game.  Garrity  scored  the  first  goal  on  a  long  wing  shot.  Frank 
Morrissey  took  the  game  off  the  ice  and  hung  it  safely  on  the  score 
board  when  he  cruised  the  length  of  the  rink  and  eased  the  rubber 
in  for  the  second  tally.  A  few  minutes  before  the  close  of  the  con- 


EXCHANGE 

Trust  Company 


A  Secure  Bank  for  Savings 
and  Checking  Accounts 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Ames  Building 

1  Court  Street  124  Boylston  Street 


The  demands  of  everyday  college  life  and  social 
affairs  never  have  found  an  equal  for  the  real  value 
which  is  characteristic  of  Morse-made  Clothes. 
Wearing  them  will  prove  it. 

LEOPOLD  MORSE  CO. 


JOHN  T.  O’HARE 

INSURANCE 

67  MILK  STREET  Fort  Hill  4946 

BOSTON 
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test,  Capt.  McCarthy  of  the  Aggies,  bore  down  on  a  loose  puck  and 
golfed  it  into  the  net,  preventing  a  shut-out. 

Boston  College— 1  7— Boston  Shoe  Trades 

The  club  skaters  were  entirely  too  fast  for  our  men  though  the 
game  was  far  closer  than  the  score  would  indicate.  Garrity  scored 
our  lone  goal.  Urban  at  goal,  played  a  sensational  game.  He  made 
all  kinds  of  stops,  specializing  in  turning  Raymie  Skilton  back, 
after  this  renowned  gentleman  had  slipped  by  the  defence. 


$85,  $90,  $95  Young  Men’s  Plaid  Back  Ulsters  $50  at  the  Continental 
Stores. 

The  Glove  Grip  Shoes  reduced  to  $9.95  from  $12  to  $16,  Boylston 
Street  Continental. 

$3.00  Arrow  Shirts  $1.35  at  the  Continental,  Boylston  Street. 

Spring  Hats  coming  in  Boylston  Street  Store. 

Hart,  Schaffner  d  Marx  Clothes  are  Guaranteed. 

This  means  your  suit  or  overcoat  will  he  replaced  or  money  refunded 
if  not  satisfactory. 

The  Continental  Clothing  House — Two  Stores,  Franklin  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Boylston  at  Washington. 


BROWNING,  KING  &  COMPANY 

407-409-411  WASHINGTON  STREET  BOSTON 


REDUCTION  SALE 


MEN’S  SUITS,  OVERCOATS 


Reduced  to . $24.50 

Reduced  to .  28.50 

Reduced  to .  38.50 

Reduced  to .  49.50 


Formerly  $35.00  to  $80.00 


YOUNG  MEN’S  SUITS  AND 
OVERCOATS 


Reduced  to . $24.50 

Reduced  to .  28.50 

Reduced  to .  38.50 


Formerly  $35.00  to  $55.00 


HEAVY  REDUCTION  IN  FURNISHINGS  AND  HATS 


Hargedon  &  Lynch 


Hatters  to  Boston  College 


689  WASHINGTON  STREET 
Opp.  Globe  Theatre 


171  HANOVER  STREET 

Near  Blackstone 


WHITING-ADAMS 

brushes 

with  the  brush  you  are  using?  Somebrusliesliayo  ^ 
no  excuse  for  being  on  earth.  Have  you  one  of  this  kind? 

Try  a  WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSH 
Do  you  know  what  AVHl  llNG-ADAMS  means? 

It  means  satisfaction  in  brushes,  good  work,  long  wear, 
best  results.  Send  for  Illustrated  Literature. 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  I.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Orer  One  Hundred  Years 

WhltlnK-Adams  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue  Ribbon, 
tho  Highest  Award  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition*  1915 


Compliments  of 

Hugh  Nawn  Contracting  Co. 


TRY 


IHOOD’S 


Old  fashioned 

ICECREAM 


Trade  Mark  Registered 


The  Flavor’s  There 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 
60  Summer  StM  Boston 


Barney  &  Berry  Skates 

Clamp  Hockey  $2.00  to  $6.00 
Screw  Attached  $1.25  to  $4.50 

For  Figure  Skating 

$5.00  and  $8.00 

Tubular  Skate  and  Shoe  Com¬ 
bination  complete  $12.00 

Ladies’  Skates  $2.50  to  $5.50 

Hockey  Sticks,  Pucks  and 
Straps 


Moore  and  Waterman  Foun¬ 
tain  Pens  $2.50  to  $6.50 

Ever-Sharp  Pencils 
$1.00  to  $5.00 

Kodaks  and  Supplies 


City  and  Out-of-Town 
Service 

Day  and  Night  Manage¬ 
ment 

Boston  -  Brookline 


Compliments 
of  a 
Friend 


Harrigan  Press 

Printers  and  Publishers 


We  are  Equipped  to  Handle  Your 
Printing  Needs 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Our  Experience 

* 

is  worth  something  to  us 
and  it  ought  to  be  worth 
as  much  or  more  to  you. 
Suppose  you  try  it  on  that 
next  piece  of  printing  you 
get  out? 


152  Purchase  St. 
Boston  — 

Phone  Main  3551 


Fine  Stationery  High  Grade 

Engraving 

Dedication,  Jubilee 
Ordination,  Invitation 
Menus,  Visiting  Cards 
STUDENTS’  SUPPLIES 

Loose  Leaf  Note  Books 
and  Punched  Sheets 


57  -  61  Franklin  Street 


College  M  en  and  I 
“Prep  Students 

Clothing  for  Personality 

Leather  Garments,  Golf  Suits, 
Sport  Coats,  English  made 
Overcoats.  Exclusive  models  in 
Suits,  Overcoats  and  Ulsters, 
Haberdashery,  Hats. 


^OO  WASHINGTON  STREET 
w<The  Old  House  uiilk  *The  Young  Spirit* 


161  Tremont  St.  Tel.  Beach  868 
164  Tremont  St.  Tel.  Beach  2687 

New  York  Studios 
306-392  Fifth  Avenue 

Phila.  Studio  -  1311  Walnut  St. 


Special  Rate  to  Students  of 
Boston  College 

Quality  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  money  and  materials.  The  best 
equipped  photographer  cannot  at 
any  price  produce  anything  better 
than  he  or  his  employees  are 
trained  to  do,  or  than  his  studio 
is  equipped  to  produce.  The  uni¬ 
form  high  quality  of  our  por¬ 
traits  is  the  result  of  years  of 
training  and  experience. 


TWO  NATIONAL  FAVORITES 

WAITT  &  BOND 

BLACKSTONE 

WAITT  &  BOND 

TOTEM 

-  Hygienically  Made - 


HATHAWAY’S  BREAD 

Wholesome  and  Nutritious 


JAMES  W.  BRINE  CO. 
Athletic  Supplies 

OUTFITTERS  TO  BOSTON  COLLEGE 

Sweaters,  Jerseys,  Football  Uniforms  and  Supplies,  Basketball, 
Gymnasium  and  Hockey  Goods,  Etc. 

Special  Prices  to  Boston  College  Students 

286  Devonshire  St.  Harvard  Square 

BOSTON,  MASS.  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Compliments  of 

The  College  Lunch  Room 

Main  Store  at  433  MARKET  STREET,  BRIGHTON 

Catering 

Visit  Our  New  Soda  Fountain  in  the  Lunch  Room 
CHARLES  E.  WELLINGTON,  Prop. 


—  USE  — 

BRIGHAM’S 

MILK 

On  Sale  at 
College  Lunch  Room 


Coleman  &  Donovan 

Prescription  Druggists 

Two  Stores: 

705  TREMONT  STREET 

Corner  Rutland  Sq. 

1681  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Under  Langham  Hotel 

BOSTON 


WTO 


Sold  by  Dealers  Generally 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  Distributors 


You  Can  Buy 


College  Lunch  Room 


—  Special  Discount  — 

We  take  the  medium  of  THE 
STYLUS  to  advise  the  students 
of  Boston  College  that  we  will 
be  pleased  to  allow  them  a  spe¬ 
cial  discount  on  all  purchases 
made  at  our  store. 

Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

(Catholic  Book  Store) 
12-19  Beach  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


THOMAS 

PURVEYORS  OF  FINE 

—  Sea  Food  — 

WASHINGTON  SQUARE 
Brookline  -  Massachusetts 
Phone,  Brookline  6000 


Compliments  of 

District  Attorney 

Joseph  C.  Pelletier 


WESBY’S  BINDERY 


Good  Bookbinding 
Since  1845 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  BUILDING 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


(HompUments  of  (@ur  Hafoyer  Dirirufta 


JAMES  F.  AYLWARD 

73  Tremont  Street 

FRANCIS  J.  CARNEY 

141  Milk  Street 

WILLIAM  J.  CORCORAN 

Barristers’  Hall 

HENRY  V.  CUNNINGHAM 

73  Tremont  Street 

WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

Barristers’  Hall 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

18  Tremont  Street 

JAMES  A.  DORSEY 

1  Court  Street 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

73  Tremont  Street 

WILLIAM  FLAHERTY 

Barristers’  Hall 

FRANCIS  J.  W.  FORD 

18  Tremont  Street 

DAVID  H.  FULTON 

10  Tremont  Street 

DANIEL  J.  GALLAGHER 

18  Tremont  Street 

ROBERT  GALLAGHER 

18  Tremont  Street 

WILLIAM  J.  GOOD 

67  Milk  Street 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

A.  FRANCIS  HARRINGTON 

Pemberton  Building 

CJnmplmumta  of  (fur  Uafagrr  3Fmnia 


JOHN  J.  HAYES 

JOHN  H.  HOPWOOD 

294  Washington  Street 

10  Tremont  Street 

JOHN  C.  JOHNSTON 

MICHAEL  F.  KENNEDY 

78  Tremont  Street 

18  Tremont  Street 

RICHARD  J.  LANE 

THOMAS  D.  LAVELLE 

18  Tremont  Street 

40  Court  Street 

FRANCIS  T.  LEAHY 

DANIEL  M.  LYONS 

40  Court  Street 

20  Pemberton  Square 

james  j.  McCarthy 

DANIEL  F.  McCORMACK 

12-20  Pemberton  Square 

18  Tremont  Street 

HENRY  C.  McKENNA 

edward  a.  McLaughlin 

35  Congress  Street 

6  Beacon  Street 

DAVID  J.  MALONEY 

JOHN  P.  MANNING,  JR. 

73  Tremont  Street 

141  Milk  Street 

(Emttplimettta  of  Ghtr  ffiafoger  iftmnfrs 


WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

THOMAS  A.  MULLEN 

18  Tremont  Street 

15  Congress  Street 

FRANCIS  R.  MULLIN 

JOSEPH  F.  O’CONNELL 

40  Court  Street 

53  State  Street 

JOSEPH  C.  PELLETIER 

E.  MARK  SULLIVAN 

Barristers’  Hall 

67  Devonshire  Street 

MICHAEL  A.  SULLIVAN 

MICHAEL  H.  SULLIVAN 

7  Water  Street 

73  Tremont  Street 

RAYMOND  E.  SULLIVAN 

RICHARD  S.  TEELING 

53  State  Street 

60  State  Street 

JAMES  H.  VAHEY 

JOHN  JACKSON  WALSH 

18  Tremont  Street 

25  Pemberton  Square 

RICHARD  M.  WALSH 

6  Beacon  Street 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND,  ’88 

6  Beacon  Street 


(Eompltmrnts  of  ©or  mitral  iFruntiia 


LAURENCE  A.  BROCK 

M.  D. 

212  Bunker  Hill  St.  Charlestown 

EDMUND  j.  BUTLER 

M.  D. 

1587  Massachusetts  Ave.  Cambridge 

DANIEL  E.  CHASE 

M.  D. 

1G19  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Cambridge 

FRANCIS  J.  FITZPATRICK 
M.  D. 

76  Broadway  Somerville 

JAMES  E.  GIBBONS 

D.  M.  D. 

375  Commonwealth  Ave.  Boston 

THOMAS  J.  GIBLIN 

D.  M.  D. 

U pham’s  Corner  Boston 

CHARLES  F.  MAGUIRE 

M.  D. 

432  Medford  St.  Somerville 

JOSEPH  A.  MANNING 

D.  M.  D. 

520  Beacon  St.  Boston 

CHARLES  E.  MONGAN 

M.  D. 

24  Central  St.  Somerville 

TIMOTHY  J.  MURPHY 

M.  D. 

372  Dudley  St.  Roxbury 

520  Beacon  St.  Boston 

FRANCIS  M.  O’DONNELL 
M.  D. 

G19  Washington  St.  Newton 

EDWARD  B.  SHEEHAN 
M.  D. 

1066  Commonwealth  Ave.  Boston 

DANIEL  P.  SMITH 

M.  D. 

148  Broadway  Somerville 

CHARLES  F.  STACK 

M.  D. 

1315  River  St.  Hyde  Park 

EDWARD  A.  SUPPLE 

M.  D. 

409  Marlboro  St.  Boston 

DAVID  L.  WILLIAMS 

M.  D. 

390  Riverway  Brookline 

CHARLES  H.  WINN,  M.D. 

1474  Tremont  St.  Boston 

808  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Newrton  Center 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 
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